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VotumeE XI May 1928 NuMBER 3 


ENRIQUE GONZALEZ MARTINEZ! 


En el sefiorio de la moderna poesia mejicana campean varias figu- 
ras, no ya notables, sino eminentes. Si queréis buscarlas en el orden 
al mérito, tened la seguridad de que no daréis muchos pasos sin tro- 
pezar con Enrique Gonzalez Martinez. 

Tras de Gutiérrez Najera, que revistié a las musas mejicanas de 
nuevos atavios, surgieron esos ilustres poetas productores de nuevos 
impulsos. Y justo es confesar que, dentro de un mismo estimulo 
noble y generoso, cada uno tiene sus rasgos caracteristicos que dan 
al conjunto una variedad sugestiva. Gutiérrez Najera fué el poeta 
de transicién, que concilié la esbeltez de la estrofa con la mayor duc- 
tilidad de la expresién. Salvador Diaz Mir6n, con todas las gallardias 
de un parnasiano, hizo cabrillear las imagenes en brullidora inquietud. 
Francisco A. de Icaza, sin remontarse a las altas cimas de la inspira- 
cién, se mantuvo en una noble ponderacién; Manuel José Othén 
representé un clasicismo a la americana, con lo cual, lejos de signi- 
ficar nada despectivo, quiero dar a entender que supo mantenerse fiel 
a la tradicién sin caer en las petrificaciones retéricas de nuestros 
clasicistas. Amado Nervo recorrié la escala del misticismo hasta 
llegar al mas sutil y acendrado, no contagiado, como alguien ha dicho, 
del de otros poetas franceses, sino muy suyo y muy de raza. Luis G. 
Urbina expresa la poesia ingenua, sin arrumacos postizos, y por 
eso mismo muy sentida y muy humana. José Juan Tablada, con 
independencia de sus exotismos, tiene todas las gentilezas de un im- 
presionista, por lo cual yo confieso que es uno de los poetas modernos 
que mas me complacen. Y, por varias razones, prescindo en esta 
enumeracién de otros poetas atin jévenes. 

Dentro de este grupo brillante, Enrique Gonzalez Martinez ocupa 
un lugar especial. 

La gran poetisa uruguaya Luisa Luisi ha incluido en su libro A 
través de libros y de autores, la conferencia que acerca de Enrique 


1 Leido en el Ateneo de Valladolid para presentar a Enrique Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez en una lectura de sus versos. 
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Gonzalez Martinez did en el Club Argentino de Mujeres, de Buenos 
Aires. Alli estan estas palabras de exactitud perfecta: “Y porque 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez trae en su poesia la facultad poderosa 
de hacerse amar; porque toca con mano impalpable las fibras mas 
sutiles del alma, y abreva, sin engafiarla con falsas seguridades, mues- 
tra sed de misterio; porque corre bajo la ternura impecable de sus 
versos el agua subterranea de su propio corazén; porque sin gritos, 
sin estridencias, sin lagrimas casi y sin lamentos, nos acerca a los 
labios del alma el dolor incolmado de la suya, es hoy, para mi, el 
mas grande poeta de América.” 

Es de notar que Gonzalez Martinez ya desde sus primeras pro- 
ducciones inicié ecos que reflejaban fielmente las vibraciones de su 
peculiar organizacién poética. Yo no conozco sus dos primeros libros 
de versos, Preludios y Lirismos; pero si conozco el titulado La hora 
initil, donde incluyé las principales poesias contenidas en aquellos 
otros, y hallo que, aun sin la presencia de formas nuevas, hay algo 
que presagia la fuerza ideolégica y la delicadeza constructiva de 
Gonzalez Martinez. 

En esas poesias, sin embargo, Gonzalez Martinez sigue la tradi- 
cién, la buena tradicién, por supuesto ; y asi tiene que ser, tratandose 
de un buen poeta. Desconfiad de los poetas que en sus primeros 
versos se muestran revolucionarios. Yo creo que las revoluciones en 
poesia son, no sdlo convenientes, sino necesarias ; pero creo que deben 
hacerlas los perfectos conocedores del régimen anterior, que, por eso 
mismo, estan al tanto de todos sus defectos. Cuando hace sus pri- 
meros ensayos un poeta, es natural que imite a los considerados hasta 
entonces como buenos modelos, y que solamente mas tarde, al hallarse 
en la plenitud de sus facultades, sienta la necesidad de romper moldes 
y tapar boquetes. Aquel que desde el primer instante da al traste con 
los parapetos que encuentra levantados, es posible que lo haga por el 
disgusto que le produce no saber levantar otros analogos. 

Al llegar a su hora Gonzalez Martinez sacé el pecho fuera, como 
el Tajo en la oda de Fray Luis. Mucho ha dado que hablar el hermoso 
soneto con que encabezé6 su libro La Muerte del Cisne. Es el siguiente: 


Tuércele el cuello al cisne de engafioso plumaje 
que da su nota blanca al azul de la fuente; 
él pasea su gracia no mas, pero no siente 
el alma de las cosas ni la voz del paisaje. 

Huye de toda forma y de todo lenguaje 
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que no vayan acordes con el ritmo latente 
de la vida profunda, y adora intensamente 
la vida, y que la vida comprenda tu homenaje. 
Mira al sapiente buho como tiende las alas 
desde el Olimpo, deja el regazo de Palas, 
y posa en aquel Arbol su vuelo taciturno. 
El no tiene la gracia del cisne, mas su inquieta 
pupila, que se clava en la sombra, interpreta 
el misterioso libro del silencio nocturno. 


Se ha dicho que este soneto iba dirigido contra Rubén Dario y su 
escuela. Yo no puedo penetrar las intenciones de Gonzalez Martinez ; 
pero no creo que pusiera sus tiros en el poeta nicaragiiense. Entién- 
dase que Gonzalez Martinez no quiere torcer el cuello a todos los 
cisnes, sino sdlo al cisne de engafioso plumaje, que pretende alucinar 
con el solo influjo de su gracia externa. 

Lo cierto es que desde entonces Gonzalez Martinez siente cada 
vez mas el anhelo inefable de interpretar y vivir “el alma de las cosas 
y la voz del paisaje.” Es una avidez inextinguible, un afan atormen- 
tado de fundir su espiritu y su propia materia corpérea en la natura 
creatrix de que hablaba Lucrecio. Por eso, su poesia tiene que ser 
cada vez mas etérea, mas inmaterial. Por eso no puede compendiar 
todas sus férmulas de expresién poética en la cabriola de una meta- 
fora o en el misterio de una imagen enmascarada. Aspira a mas. 
Aspira a la suprema sintesis de lo absoluto en lo relativo. 

De aqui que la poesia de Gonzalez Martinez sea, no panteista, sino 
panenteista. En ella se realiza eso que ya se va Ilamando en castellano 
endopatia; el Esfiihlung de Lipps y Volkelt. El poeta se identifica 
totalmente con la fuerza vivificadora de la naturaleza. Se desmate- 
rializa e integra su espiritu en el espiritu sumo del Universo. No 
busca la poesia de las cosas aisladas, sino la que vibra en el fleri, que 
diria Krause. Y asi dice: 

Huye el enjambre que semeja 
nube que flota, viene y va. 
La vida dice: “no hay un alma en cada abeja, 
mas tiene un alma el sonoroso colmenar.” 


Ese anhelo es constante en el poeta. Parece que de sus versos 
surge como una sombra incierta que ejecuta una fabula de Ovidio, 
y ante nuestra vista Procris se transforma en astro, Atis en pino, 
Caix en halcén. La perpetua e inquietante consustanciacién del poeta 
con todo lo creado. Esa es su avidez: 
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j Ir, las alas abiertas, y cruzar horizontes, 
y clavar las pupilas en el ambito inmenso, 
y ascender con las brumas, humaredas de incienso, 
derretido en la hoguera colosal de los montes ! 


Y Gonzalez Martinez, lejos de velar esa consustanciaci6n en una 
forma hermética, que por su misma vaguedad sirviera de subterfugio 
al planeamiento de concepcién tan abstrusa, quiere que ese nexo in- 
material se haga extensivo a la palabra y la idea. Quiere que su virtud 
expresiva sea propiamente verbum, palabra y pensamiento a la vez, 
y que la encarnacion de éste en aquélla se efectie manifiestamente. 
El poeta infuso en la naturaleza; la naturaleza hecha voz y vibrando 
en la copula sublime de la imagen y la locucién. 

La insaciable sed del mds allé hace, sin embargo, que el poeta a 
veces no se satisfaga con cuantos recursos pueda ofrecerle el mas 
grafico lenguaje para vaciar sus creaciones. Es la lucha eterna entre 


la idea y la forma, que ha martirizado y martirizara a cuantos sienten 
hondo, y que Gonzalez Martinez refleja en aquel soneto admirable: 


Majiana los poetas cantaran en divino 
verso, que no logramos entonar los de hoy; 
nuevas constelaciones daran otro destino 
a sus almas inquietas con un nuevo temblor. 

Majfiana, los poetas seguiran su camino 
absortos en ignota y extrafia floracién, 

y al oir nuestro canto, con desdén repentino 
echaran a los vientos nuestra vieja ilusién. 

Y todo sera inutil, y todo sera en vano; 
sera el afan de siempre y el idéntico arcano 
y la misma tiniebla dentro del corazén. 

Y ante la eterna sombra que surge y se retira, 
recogeran del polvo la abandonada lira 
y cantaran con ella nuestra misma canci6n. 


Ahi tenéis la explicacién de cuantas tentativas se hacen para abrir 
nuevos rumbos a la poesia, y que por eso mismo son muy legitimas. 
El que siente muy hondo, forcejea por hallar signos exteriores que 
reflejen su estado de alma, y cuando se cree préximo a aprisionar su 
abstraccién en las mallas del lenguaje, ve que apenas logra trasladar 
una leve brizna de su espiritu. 

Amado Nervo, en el prélogo a otro libro de Gonzalez Martinez, 
el titulado Pardbolas y otros poemas, decia asi, aludiendo a la comuni- 
dad de ideales de ambos: “Queremos los dos hurgar en la entrafia 
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del misterio y auscultar el dulce y tembloroso corazon de la natura- 
leza. Paseamos, pensativos y enamorados, frente al zécalo de granito 
en que la Esfinge, nuestra hermética novia, ostenta su doncellez in- 
mortal, y tenemos los ojos cansados de mirar sus ojos inmédviles y 
profundos.” ... Ese libro de Pardbolas y otros poemas es notamente 
clasico, con un clasicismo austero y sefiorial. 

Y vinieron luego La palabra del viento y El romero alucinado. 
j; Ah, qué dos libros admirables! En ellos se escucha un eco nuevo, 
que hiere nuestro oido con delicadezas impensadas. No es que el 
poeta varie ni intente rectificar su personalidad. No: Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez es y sera siempre el mismo, sin que basten a cambiarle cuantos 
impulsos externos se agiten, sean de auras o de vendavales. Lo que 
hay es que su propia alma titila a la incansable movilidad de sus 
emociones. 

En La palabra del viento, en vez de imbuirse en el substratum de 
la naturaleza, recoge sus latidos dispersos. Un vaho de apacible 
melancolia flota sobre todas las paginas del libro. Ya es la perplejidad 
de lo incierto, ya la persecuci6n de lo irrealizable, ya el tormento de 
los recuerdos, ya, en fin, los infinitos matices sentimentales que mo- 
dula la muda voz de la creaci6n. 

En El romero alucinado se intensifica ese tinte de resignada sus- 
pension de animo. El romero transpone su camino con los ojos 
puestos en el misterio: 


Sélo tres cosas tenia sus sombras en el sendero, 
para su viaje el romero: él miraba cosas que nadie veia 
los ojos abiertos a la lejania, y en su lejania 
atento el oido y el paso ligero. brotaba un lucero. 


Cuando la noche ponia 


La vision entenebrecida de la muerte se aparece de vez en vez al 
romero, que sigue su camino lento y meditativo. En los versos de 
este libro admirable el poeta se reconcentra mas en si mismo. Avanza, 
si, con la vista fija en las siluetas del misterio lejano; pero no oye 
los rumores del exterior sino tal como repercuten en su propia con- 
ciencia. Su oido, atento a los murmullos mas vagos y sutiles, recoge 
siempre los que surgen de su interior. Por eso oye aquella cancion 
vedada a los demas: 

Cancién que no escucha nadie, = y en cuyas notas parece 
cancion que siento mi propia voz, 

que va sonando y sonando cancién que no escucha nadie 

por donde quiera que voy sino yo ... 
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Pero el romero pone dulce tregua a sus meditaciones, y en sus 
labios florecen Las sonrisas del trdnsito. Aqui vemos un sano y 
amable humorismo muy a la moderna, con toda la concisién de rasgos 
que demanda la tendencia actual a la sintesis, efecto sin duda de la 
prisa con que vivimos. Y ese humorismo y esa sintesis no traspasan 
en El romero alucinado la dosis grata, como suelen traspasarla en 
algunos funambulos de ahora. 

Este mismo tono de Las sonrisas del trdnsito predomina en el 
ultimo libro de Gonzalez Martinez: Las sefiales furtivas. Libro quin- 
taesenciado, que si diluyera en abundoso vehiculo toda su concentrada 
sustancia, hubiera exigido grueso volumen. Tiene razon Urbina en 
el prélogo a Las sefiales furtwas: “Gonzalez Martinez es el mas alto, 
por la incesante elevacién del simbolo. Por la clarividencia de sus 
visiones. Por el supremo y hondo sentido, casi sobrehumano, que 
llena de mds allé su inspiracién. Simbdlico que no usa de la sombra, 
sino de la penumbra. Magico que hace precisos y tangibles sus fan- 
tasmas.” 

Las rimas de Las sefiales furtivas son de una novedad encanta- 
dora. Y es, que, aunque parezca paradoja, Gonzalez Martinez es 
siempre distinto y es siempre el mismo. Su poesia, de multiples face- 
tas, brilla variadamente segin la hieren los rayos de ese sol eterno 
que la vivifica. Esa avidez insaciable que lleva dentro de si el poeta 
puro, le hace bucear en las eficiencias de la vida, y apetecer al mismo 
tiempo que las sombras del enigma no se desvanezcan nunca: 

Una voz que suena 
en mitad de la noche ... 
; Que no sepa nunca de quién es el grito! 
; Que jamas se aclare el misterio del bosque! 

Y eso explica su desasosiego espiritual. Desasosiego que se mueve 
siempre sobre el mismo fondo. La captacién de lo incoercible es el 
ideal que le anima siempre. Esa poesia pura, que tanto se ha discu- 
tido en Francia y de que ya nuestro Valera hablo muy sabrosamente 
hace muchos afios, se da en Gonzalez Martinez en toda su pureza. 
iSabéis que es la poesia de Gonzalez Martinez? 

Frescura en el alma ... Frescura guardada en la carcel oscura 
en la cancion ... del embrujado corazén. 

Y una apacible locura 


Narciso ALonso Cortés 
Honorary Member A. A. T. S. 


VALLADOLID 
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THE SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The news which was sent out from Havana concerning the 
Sixth Pan American Conference to the newspapers of America 
stressed the controversial aspects of certain questions, such as the 
reorganization of the Pan American Union and the legal aspect of 
intervention. The effective work of the Conference, however, in 
furthering better international relations in the Americas was quietly 
done in committees. The sort of attention they received from the 
newspapers may be summed up by a typical reporter’s statement, 
“the committees are droning along.” The results of the labors of 
the Committee on Intellectual Relations appear in thirteen resolu- 
tions adopted later in plenary session of the Conference. 

This committee met for the first time on January 19 and elected 
Sr. Gonzalo Zaldumbide of Ecuador its president and Sr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro of Panama, vice-president. The United States were repre- 
sented by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman, and Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 

The Pan American Union had prepared an agenda of topics to 
be considered by the committee. Discussion of these was facilitated 
by reports and propositions from individual members. The resolu- 
tions which gave concrete form to the discussions and were later 
adopted by the Conference as a whole were the following: 


1. To further the holding of congresses of journalists 

2. Recommending various matters pertaining to journalistic work 
and future congresses 

3. To improve the postal service for books and pamphlets and 
lowering of rates 

4. Creating a Pan American Institute of Geography which shall 
serve for the co-ordination, distribution, and publication of 
geographical studies 

5. Recommending the publication of geological and agricultural 
charts of American countries 

6. To organize a continental bibliography and call a convention of 
bibliographers 

7. To publish the dictionary of Spanish constructions prepared by 
R. J. Cuervo 

8. Revising the agreement between the American countries on intel- 
lectual property 

9. To create an Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
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10. Recommending that the Pan American Union prepare technical 
studies of topics to be considered at future Conferences 

11. Recommending that the American governments seek to prevent 
the production of moving-picture films offensive to the public 
sentiments of any country 

12. To urge the inclusion of financial, political, and social economy in 
programs of primary instruction 

13. Recommending that governments provide pensions for jour- 
nalists 


Of these resolutions numbers 7 and 9 are probably of most 
interest to teachers of Spanish in the United States. For the pub- 
lication of the Cuervo dictionary, 1,200 copies, it was voted that 
the governments of the Spanish-speaking countries contribute pro 
rata a sum of 42,000 gold pesos to be collected by the Pan American 
Union. The chairman of the United States delegation proposed that 
the Pan American Union be authorized to receive voluntary “con- 
tributions from private persons, and scientific and literary associa- 
tions in the United States, Brazil, or Haiti.” The Pan American 
Union was charged with the necessary business incident to the pub- 
lication. 

A number of the delegates, in speaking of topics of immediate 
importance, said they thought that in the long run the most im- 
portant actions of the Conference were those concerning Intellectual 
Co-operation. The universities of the Americas, together with the 
other divisions of the educational system, scientific institutions, mu- 
seums, etc., need common and regular points of contact. In order to 
facilitate the interchange of ideas, material, students, and professors, 
the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Co-operation was planned 
in accordance with the following resolution : 

The Sixth International Conference of American States Resolves: 


ARTICLE 1.—That with a view to assisting, encouraging, and sys- 
tematizing the activities that tend to establish intellectual co-operation 
in the branches of science, arts, and letters between the nations of 
the American continent, the “Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation” be established. 

ARTICLE 2.—The Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation shall have for its immediate aims: (a) To stimulate and 
systematize the interchange of professors and students, this being 
extensive to universities, high schools, and primary schools of the 
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different states; (b) To promote in the primary and secondary 
schools of all the American countries the creation of special chairs 
of history, geography, literature, sociology, hygiene, law (principally 
constitutional and commercial law) of all the signatory states; (c) 
To aid and help in the creation of a university town or students’ 
home in all the countries of America. 

ARTICLE 3.—That to the ends mentioned in the foregoing article 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union be authorized to 
communicate with the respective governments as soon as possible 
for the purpose of notifying them of the provisions of the afore- 
mentioned article, and with a view to requesting from them the sub- 
mission of reports, data, and opinions that may be necessary for the 
formulation of a project establishing the bases of the organization, 
administration, and functioning of the Institute in question and such 
by-laws as may contribute to disseminate inter-American intellectual 
culture. This draft shall be submitted to the consideration of the 
signatory states. 

ARTICLE 4.—The Pan American Union within a period of two 
years from the present date shall call a Congress of rectors, deans, 
and educators in general which shall take under consideration the 
preliminary project prepared by said institution and shall perfect the 
definite regulations for the Institute. 

ARTICLE 5.—The Pan American Union shall include in the pro- 
gram of the Congress referred to in the previous article the consid- 
eration of the subjects suggested and of the drafts of resolutions 
submitted by the representatives of the republics of Uruguay, Mex- 
ico, and Cuba, Dr. Pedro Erasmo Callorda, Julio Garcia, and Pedro 
G. de Medina y Cobrado respectively, as well as that which has been 
done by the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

ARTICLE 6.—Pending the definite organization of the Inter- 
American Institute of Intellectual Co-operation the Pan American 
Union will proceed to inquire of the governments what number of 
scholarships they may grant to foreign students and what professors 
they may send to other countries, in order to effect the pertinent 
notification to the end that both may be availed of without loss of 
time; to encourage and promote by all means within its power the 
creation of special chairs, supported or subsidized by the govern- 
ments, for the study of the Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French 
languages and their respective histories and literatures as well as the 
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creation of special chairs in the universities of the countries, mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union, for the purpose of studying com- 
mercial legislation and the history of commercial and diplomatic 
relations between the American Republics. With respect to the study 
of comparative commercial legislation, the Union will immediately 
proceed to assemble the data and literature necessary therefor. 

ArtTIcLE 7.—The official languages of the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation shall be Spanish, English, Portu- 
guese, and French. 

ArtTIcLEe 8.—The Pan American Union shall fix the place for the 
gathering of the Congress to which Article IV refers. This Congress 
shall fix the principal seat of the Institute. 


With adequate support from the various governments and with 
the interest of men of good spirit and good will, perhaps the most 
outstanding achievement of the Conference will prove to be the 
organization of this Institute. The importance of that mutual under- 
standing and that mutual confidence developed in social contacts was 
recognized from the experience in past Conferences. Many pleasant 
associations were brought about, both under the inspiration of the 
members of the Conference itself and through the great hospitality 
and kindness of the President of Cuba, the Mayor of Havana, and 
the people of that city. Most striking of all was the development of 
a spirit of co-operation and harmony which, I think, we are justified 
in calling the Pan American spirit, or the spirit of the Americas. 
Without it the results of the Conference would have been barren. 
With it, agreements were reached on dozens of important projects. 


Ray LyMAN WILBUR 


STanrorD UNIVERSITY 














THE CUERVO DICTIONARY 


Rufino José Cuervo (1844-1911) of Bogota, Colombia, is the 
most eminent philologist that Spanish America has produced, and, 
with the one exception of Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the most eminent 
philologist of the Spanish-speaking world. All students of Spanish 
grammar are acquainted with the Gramédtica de la lengua castellana 
destinada al uso de los americanos por D. Andrés Bello, con extensas 
notas y copiosos indices alfabéticos de D. Rufino José Cuervo, which 
is still the best of all Spanish grammars of reference. And everyone 
who is interested in Spanish philology has pored over the pages of 
Cuervo’s Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano. 

But the magnum opus of Cuervo was the Diccionario de construc- 
cién y régimen de la lengua castellana. The first volume of this monu- 
mental work, if I can judge by the copies that I have before me, was 
published at Paris in 1886; the second volume appeared seven years 
later, in 1893. 

These two volumes go through the letters a, b, c, and d, and no 
other volumes have been published since. In Cuervo’s last years his 
health failed, but I am told that before his death in Paris he had the 
manuscript of the remaining volumes almost ready for the printer. 
After his demise the bulky manuscript material was kept for a while 
in Paris and was then shipped to Bogota, where I understand it still 
rests. 

The two published volumes contain a total of 2,270 pages and 
cover a to d inclusive. In the latest edition of the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy the letters a—d form approximately one-third of 
the whole. If in Cuervo’s dictionary the same proportion holds true, 
there should be enough unprinted material for four more large vol- 
umes, thus making a total of six when the work is completed. 

The size of the work and the thoroughness with which it was 
done may be shown by the fact that twenty-seven solid pages are 
given to the preposition a alone, and eleven pages to the verb andar. 
As Cuervo has said somewhere, his dictionary was meant to be a 
continuation or a revision of the first edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy, the famous so-called “Diccionario de autoridades,” which 
is also in six volumes. Cuervo’s plan was not to include in his dic- 
tionary all Spanish words, but to limit himself to 


la composicién de una obra especial en que se dé luz sobre las palabras 
que ofrecen alguna particularidad sintactica, ya por las combinaciones a 
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que se prestan, ya por los cambios de oficios o funciones gramaticales de 
que son susceptibles, ya por el papel que desempefian en el enlace de los 
términos y sentencias. Tales son la razén y el asunto de nuestro libro. 

Time and again the question of publishing Cuervo’s inedited 
material has been discussed. Several years ago I sat in conference 
with certain gentlemen in New York to consider doing this very 
thing. We decided not to undertake it, chiefly on the ground that the 
vast number of quotations that fill the pages are taken, in large part, 
from antiquated editions that have been replaced by more critical 
ones. Cuervo used, in almost every case, the best editions that were 
then available, but he depended on the Rivadeneyra Biblioteca de 
autores espaiioles to a large degree. This may be easily verified by 
glancing through the Lista de los principales autores y obras que se 
citan en este volumen, and noting the frequent occurrence of R.5, 
R.20, R.32, R.3, R.57, etc., which are given as sources of the quota- 
tions taken from many of the works of authors most frequently 
quoted. 

Cuervo realized this danger as keenly as anyone could, for he 
says in the Introduction to the first volume: 


Como si no bastasen los estragos de la ignorancia, ha sucedido en 
nuestros dias que editores, por otra parte beneméritos de la lengua patria, 
queriendo mejorar o aclarar los textos, han introducido variaciones im- 
portantes, muchas veces sin dar noticia de ello, y en ocasiones sin sombra 
de razén. Valga como ejemplo aquel pasaje del Mdgico prodigioso que, 
segun el aut6grafo de Calderén y las ediciones conocidas, dice: 


“En la religion cristiana 
Creci yndustriado, de suerte 
Que en su defensa dare 
La vida una y muchas veces” 


(Morel-Fatio, El mdgico prodigioso, pp. 37, 251). En la Biblioteca de 
Rivadeneyra, tomo IX, pag. 1743, se ha cambiado a las calladas indus- 
triado en instruido. El derecho de conjeturar nadie lo negara a los edi- 
tores; pero nadie renunciara tampoco al de conocer las lecciones antiguas 
para juzgar del acierto de las enmiendas que se propongan. 

Fieles a estos principios jamas corregimos los textos, por mas claro 
que sea el vicio, sino que intercalamos entre paréntesis cuadrados la que 
nos parece leccién genuina. Ni esto lo hacemos siempre, pues seria obra 
enojosa sobre todo tratandose de antiguos monumentos de nuestra lengua, 
en que el mismo hecho de no constar muchos versos, al propio tiempo que 
arguye error, sugiere la manera de enmendarlo. 
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Ni se crea que estos vicios nada tienen que ver con la lexicografia. 
Para citar un solo ejemplo, anotaremos que, habiéndose servido la Aca- 
demia de la edicién del Libro de la monteria hecha en 1582 por Argote de 
Molina, y que segin Cerda y Rico, difiere de los mejores manuscritos por 
sus muchas “interpolaciones, variantes y equivocaciones,” se han puesto en 
el Diccionario acepciones que no tienen otro fundamento que aquellas 
lecciones erradas. Véanse en este libro los articulos “Aparar,” “Apurar.” 


All of us who are interested in Hispanic studies will rejoice when 
this monumental work of Rufino José Cuervo is completed. There 
are, however, two requests that I make with due humility. One is 
that the first two volumes be reprinted so that we may be able to 
obtain complete sets. The other request is more important, and is, I 
am convinced, one that Cuervo himself would make if he were now 
living, namely that a group of well-trained young men be set to work 
to verify, in the latest critical editions, all the quotations that Cuervo 
took from editions that are no longer considered authoritative. 


E. C. Hriiis 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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IGNORED VALUES OF THE PRETERIT TENSE 


The common tendency to limit the use of the preterit tense in 
Spanish (and the other Romance languages as well) to acts or states 
which appear as definitely brought to an end in past time is unquestion- 
ably the result of the wording of rules found in practically all our 
grammars. That this idea is inaccurate may be quickly seen by 
glancing at a few pages of any specimen of past narration, for any 
number of cases will be found to which the familiar rule does not apply. 

This apparent discrepancy between precept and practice is not due 
to any intangible personal element which may be attributed to the 
author of the narration, for the majority of such cases fall into one or 
the other of two groups of expressions which may at times coincide. 
The first of these groups deals with auxiliary verbs (poder, querer, 
deber, tener que, etc.) followed, as a rule, by an infinitive. The second 
group of cases shows the inchoative force or connotation of the pre- 
terit tense. The latter use has been thoroughly discussed and defined ;* 
the former has never, to my knowledge, been pointed out. 

Auxiliaries such as those mentioned seem frequently to have no 
precise tense of their own, the ability, the desire or the necessity of 
the action appearing to have no definite time limit. Hence the tempta- 
tion of the English-speaking person to put all such into the imperfect 
tense. The frequency with which such verbs occur in the preterit can 
be forcibly brought out by taking an English translation of some 
Spanish narrative and retranslating it into Spanish. The process is 
likely to prove enlightening, if not edifying, as the writer knows from 
his early attempts along this line. 

The fact is that such verbs, when they are not used to express 
independent conceptions, but rather accompanying (mere auxiliary) 
ideas in connection with the act or state of the following infinitive, 
take their tense-form from the act or state expressed by the infini- 
tive. If the action involved is first stated without the auxiliary, the 
tense thus used will be that of the auxiliary when it is added. This 
transfer of tense may be observed in the following typical examples: 


1. Yo no debi poner los ojos—en esta mujer.” 
2. Entonces no supo él resistir a la tentacién.® 


1 See particularly Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica, par. 626; Lenz, La Oracién y sus 
partes, Madrid 1920, par. 270, 294, 299; Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica, par. 573. 

2 Valera, Pepita Jiménez, Appleton edition, p. 95. 

8 Ibid., p. 121. 
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3. Pepita no pudo contenerse.* 
4. Quise entrar a sus jardines.® 
5. Con Lisardo debia de estar.® 
6. Ninguno de la familia podia verle." 


The main verbal idea of these examples, chosen at random, is 
as follows: 1. I did set eyes on her— puse los ojos en ella; 
2. He didn’t resist — no resistid; 3. She didn’t contain herself — 
no se contuvo; 4. I entered — entré; 5. She was with him — 
estaba; 6. They were not seeing him— no veian. The attractive 
force of the main idea over the auxiliary is best shown in the first 
example. There we should have expected the past conditional. 

The imperfect-complex in connection with such verbs is hard 
to suppress when once acquired, but observation of the tense usage 
of Spanish authors will confirm the principle given above. 

The use of the preterit to express the beginning of an act or 
state, regardless of its completion, is likewise a general Romance 
feature. The imperfect tense denotes, not merely that the act is 
left unfinished, but also that the beginning is not consciously in- 
cluded in the statement. This fact is shown by the common trans- 
lations, “I was doing,” “I used to do.” The inception of the act or 
state is a definite accomplishment, which makes the preterit the 
obligatory tense. In many cases the speaker may either stress or 
ignore the initial moment without essential difference of meaning, 
but the tense which he uses will show his feeling in this regard. 

So-called “imperfective” verbs (the term “continuant” would 
perhaps be more exact) show this inchoative force to best advantage. 
Verbs such as ser, estar, poder, creer, sentir, and verbs of feeling 
or perception are very common in this “continuant” sense, for 
their action may last indefinitely. Indeed, in certain cases it may 
never be terminated, but this fact does not exclude the use of the 
preterit tense. Bello quotes the perfect example of this use: 


Dijo Dios, sea la luz, y la luz fué.® 


This same inchoative force is seen in the following sentences 
whose action is left hanging in the air: 


* Ibid., p. 162. 

5 Calderén, Tres comedias (Northup ed.), Heath. Casa con dos puertas, 
line 285. 

® Jbid., line 2338. 

7 Pérez Galdés, Marianela (Heath), p. 131. 

8 Bello, Gramética, section 626. 
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En tal punto—el viajero pudo (became able) distinguir una figura.® 

Golfin creyé (the idea struck him) ver—cadaveres medio devorados.'® 

Ya sabes que desde la edad en que tuve (J acquired) uso de la razon, 
acostumbra mi padre leerme.'! 


No hubo mas que decir (silence began) .'? 


Cuando estuvieron (they began to be) solas, Florentina dijo a Maria- 
nela.'* 


Pepita, sin duda, amé (learned to love) a su madre primero.'* 

It is for this reason that supe is generally, though not necessarily, 
translated “I learned, found out, discovered,” that is, “I began to 
know.” Similarly, conoci is translated “I met,” tuve is “I got, ac- 
quired,” and so on with numerous other verbs. 

The importance of understanding these two uses of the preterit 
becomes manifest when one examines any narrative selection in past 
time, for one can hardly read a page without encountering one or the 
other. 


E. F. Parker 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louis, Missouri 


® Pérez Galdés, Marianela, p. 6. 
10 Jbid., p. 12. 

11 [bid., p. 57. 

12 Jbid., p. 122. 

18 [bid., p. 131 

14 Valera, Pepita Jiménez, p. 52. 











ESTUDIOS SOBRE CALDERON DE LA BARCA 


NOTAS A LA COMEDIA CON QUIEN VENGO, VENGO' 


En el tomo I de las Comedias escogidas de Lope de Vega, que 
publicé Hartzenbusch (Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, tomo 
XXIV), corrigese el Catdélogo cronolégico de las obras de Calderén 
inserto en el tomo IV de este autor y XIV de la misma Biblioteca. 
La correccién, en parte, se debe a las noticias suministradas por el 
Barén Eligio de Miinch-Bellinghausen en su tratado Uber die dlteren 
Sammlungen spanischen Dramen (Viena, 1852). 

Hace observar Hartzenbusch que la comedia Con quien vengo, 
vengo se publicd por primera vez en la Parte treinta y una’ de Bar- 
celona, afio 1638 ; pero, en el ya referido Catalogo habia dicho que era 
la obra anterior al afio 1635 que es el en que murié D. Francisco 
Gémez de Sandoval, Duque de Lerma y nieto del favorito de 
Felipe III, al cual se menciona como viviendo.? Schack, en el Apén- 
dice al capitulo xiii del tomo V de la traduccién castellana de su 
Historia de la Literatura y Arte dramdtico en Espaia, corrige a 
Hartzenbusch y dice: “Con quien vengo, vengo, compuesta probable- 
mente en 1646 o poco después, puesto que mas tarde no tendria 
importancia alguna la pintura que se hace en ella de la acci6n entre 
espafioles y franceses junto a Casales de Monserrat. Este hecho tuvo 
lugar en 1640. V: El Teatro, t. Il, p. 753.”* Evidentemente, Schack 
no ley6 con atencién la nota de Hartzenbusch ni sabia que renovada 
la lucha contra el Casal de Monferrato y hechas nuevas paces, en la 
época por él atribuida comandaba los ejércitos de Italia el Marqués 


1 Parte treinta y una de las mejores Comedias que hasta oy han salido: 
recogidas por el Doctor Francisco Toriuio Ximenez. Y a la fin va la Comedia 
de Santa Madrona intitulada La viuda tirana y Conquista de Barcelona. En 
Barcelona, 1638, en la emprenta de Jayme Romeu. Tiene aprobacién del 22 de 
junio y privilegio, en catalan, del Virrey conde de Santa Coloma, de fecha 9 de 
noviembre. La comedia de Calderén es la segunda en orden. Contiene el tomb 
12 comedias de varios. 


2 Hartzenbusch, Catdélogo cronoldgico, etc., Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, 
tomo XIV, p. 673, col. 2. 


8 A. F. Schack, Historia de la Literatura y del Arte dramdtico en Espaia, 
traducida de E. Mier, Madrid, 1887, t. V, p. 419. 
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de Leganés que es quien firma en nombre del Rey los conciertos.* El 
Duque de Lerma habia muerto hacia cinco afios y algunos mas el 
Marqués de los Balbases. Los pasajes de la comedia de Calderén son, 
sin embargo, bien claros : 


Sali de Bolonia pues 

para Milan, donde luego 
que llegué senté la plaza 

y ventajas en el tercio 

del sefior Duque de Lerma, 
aquel Escipién mancebo 
en quien Adonis, Mercurio 
y Marte tienen imperio. 

A mi discurso volvamos, 
que huele a lisonja esto; 
mas sus proezas son tales, 
que aunque callarlas deseo, 
es fuerza volver a ellas 
antes que acabe el suceso. 
Asenté en su compafiia 

la plaza, y mientras el tercio 
estuvo en Milan, en él 
diverti los pensamientos 

de la patria y los amigos 
entre mujeres y juego. 


—Hartzenbusch, t. 2, p. 235, cols. 2, 3.5 


Quiso el cielo el mismo dia 
(qué tasado que anda el tiempo 
en las penas!) que mand6é 

de honor y prudencia Ileno, 

el Marqués de los Balbases, 
que fuese marchando el tercio 


* Memorias de Matias de Novoa, publicadas por el Marqués de la Fuensanta 


del Valle y D. José Sancho Rayén, Madrid, 1883, t. III de la Segunda Parte, 
pags. 103 y ss. Publica Novoa los “Capitulos que se hicieron entre las dos 
Coronas de Espafia y Francia sobre la suspensién de armas en Italia” en la 
pagina 128 del tomo referido. El documento fué firmado el 14 de agosto de 
1639. 


5 Siguese el texto de la edicién de Hartzenbusch. 
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al Casal de Monferrato, 
abrasando y destruyendo 

cuantos lugares hubiese 
confinantes ; que aunque abiertos, 
no les faltaban defensas. 


—Hartzenbusch, t. 2, p. 236, col. 1. 


.. A Pontostura 

llegamos, donde el esfuerzo 
de nuestro maestre de campo 
hizo alarde de su aliento; 
pues porque tardé un criado 
con su arnés, desnudo el pecho 
se entré por la bateria: 
debié de tener por cierto 

que la obediencia del plomo 
habia de guardar respeto 

a un Sandoval y a un Padilla; 
y bien lo dijo el efecto, 

pues hallandole una bala 
desarmado y descubierto, 
cay6 sin hacerle mal, 

hecha una plancha en el suelo. 
Dejando (como por firma 

que dijese “no me atrevo 

a pasar mas adelante”) 

un cardenal en el pecho. 

Gané a Pontostura pues, 

a Rofinar puso cerco 

luego y rindié a Rofinar 

a San Jorge y otros pueblos 
del Monferrato, dejando 

para mayores empleos 
descubierta la campafia. 


Cuando a San Jorge llegé 

del Duque de Lerma el tercio, 
Mons de Toral le esperaba® 
con los caballos lijeros 


®Es el Mariscal Toras. Calderén no cuidaba mucho de la ortografia en 
nombres extranjeros. 
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del suyo, en un montecillo 
amparado y encubierto. 
Descubridéle nuestra gente, 

y en arma los campos puestos, 
empez6 a escaramuzar 

la caballeria, y el tercio 

de espafioles y franceses, 

tan valientes como diestros. 


El fin de la escaramuza 

fué que vencido y deshecho 
el Toral, se retiré 

al Casal, y hasta que dentro 
dél estuvo pertrechado, 

le dieron caza los nuestros. 


—Hartzenbusch, t. 2, p. 236, cols. 1, 2. 


Recientes eran los hechos referidos, en el tiempo de la accién de 
la comedia: asi lo dejan ver los versos de la Jornada II: 


La noche que salié el tercio 
de Milan, habra dos meses, 


—Hartzenbusch, p. 243, col. 1. 


Los hechos histéricos, en cuanto importan para precisar una fecha 
mas que probable a la composicion de la obra, son: El Marqués 
Spinola a quien se otorgé el marquesado de los Balbases, se mostraba 
renuente a volver a Flandes de donde le llamaban con repetidas 
instancias. Osdé por entonces oponerse a los arbitrarios designios del 
valido Conde-Duque de Olivares y por fin se vid obligado a pasar a 
Italia donde las cosas no andaban mejor que en Flandes. Felipe IV 
nombréle por Real Decreto de 16 de julio de 1629 Gobernador del 
Estado de Milan. Llegé a Génova el 19 de setiembre del mismo ajio 
y de alli partié para Milan el 23. En su compafiia iba, de Maestre de 
Campo, el Duque de Lerma.” Una vez que se impuso de las deplo- 


T Asi se lee en la Relaciénm manuscrita de avisos de Roma, 1628-29, que se 
conserva en la Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia. Apud. A. Rodri- 
guez Villa, en su libro, Ambrosio Spinola Marqués de los Balbases, Madrid, 
1905, p. 547, nota. Para la historia sumariada en estas lineas han servido el libro 
muy documentado de Rodriguez Villa, las Memorias de Matias de Novoa, 
Parte II, “Felipe IV”; y la Historia General de Espatia de Lafuente. 
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rables condiciones del ejército y plazas de Italia ordend el ataque al 
Casal de Monferrato, lugar importante del Piamonte, que defendia 
el Mariscal francés Toras. Los frios obligaron a suspender las opera- 
ciones pero éstas hubo de reanudarlas de un modo decisivo en la 
primavera tan pronto como tuvo noticia de la invasion del ejército 
francés que governaba el Cardenal de Richelieu, el cual saliéd de Paris 
por la Navidad del 1629 y Ilegé a Lyon a principios del 1630. Felipe 
Spinola, hijo del Marqués, recibiéd encargo de atacar con la caballeria, 
de la cual era General, los lugares inmediatos a Casal y con fortuna 
asedié y rindié las plazas de Pontestura y de San Jorge. El Duque de 
Lerma con su tercio se enfrentaba al Casal. Carlos Manuel, Duque 
de Saboya, el Papa y los franceses venian gestionando un armisticio 
y paces formales y en las negociaciones entré Spinola. Entre tanto, 
el enviado del Duque, intrigaba en Madrid y, el Conde-Duque de 
Olivares haciendo oidos a las quejas y por animosidad privé al Mar- 
qués de los Balbases de su plenipotencia. La inmerecida humillaci6én 
unida a los sufrimientos y disgustos agravaron la dolencia del Mar- 
qués hasta el punto de forzarle a entregar su bastén de General al 
Marqués de Santa Cruz. Por esos dias (4 de setiembre) se arreglo 
la tregua a que él se oponia dado el buen suceso de sus armas y, a la 
tregua, precedié el tratado de Ratisbona que se puso en ejecucién el 
28 de octubre del mismo afio de 1630. 

Spinola salié, gravemente enfermo, del campamento, el 15 de se- 
tiembre y el 25 del propio mes murié en su retiro de Castelnuovo di 
Scrivia. La noticia de su muerte, que afect6 a todos profundamente, 
fué recibida en Madrid a los principios de octubre.® 

El Duque de Lerma que no pudo sufrir sin enojo el tratado y 
publicamente declaré que el Marqués de Santa Cruz se habia dejado 
“menar per il naso del ministro pontificio,”® pasé a Flandes con su 
tercio y alli se le encuentra ya en 1632. Muriéd el Duque en esos 
Estados el dia 11 de noviembre del afio 1635. 

Los sucesos mencionados en la comedia estaban, sin duda, muy 
recientes pues tan bien los recordaba Calderén de la Barca que ni 
siquiera los nombres de lugares secundarios se le escaparon, pero, la 
muerte de Spinola, con toda probabilidad no la conocia pues no 


8 Asi se hace constar en la relacién del estado de la guerra de Italia remi- 
tida en octubre de 1630 al Duque de Feria. Apud. A. Rodriguez Villa, op. cit., 
pags. 719 y ss. 

® A. Rodriguez Villa, op. cit., p. 592, nota. 
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hubiera dejado de decir palabras de dolor en memoria y honor de 
aquel a quien elogié calurosamente en vida. No olvidaba asi a sus 
héroes Calderén y de ello es testimonio la comedia Majiana seré otro 
dia en donde dice del Duque de Lerma: 


Hasta que pasando a Flandes, 
que es de la milicia escuela, 

murié el Duque—j Oh quién aqui 
tocar de paso pudiera 

tal lastima, sin que el llanto 
embarazase a la lengua! 


—Hartzenbusch, p. 521, col. 1. 


Durante la primavera y verano del afio 1630 ocurrieron los hechos 
recordados por el personaje de Calderén de la Barca y por ese tiempo, 
puede suponerse, si no asegurarse, fué escrita la comedia. 


Jos& M. pe Osma 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ! 


“Quisiera — decia hace afios Blasco Ibafiez — que la mas intere- 
sante de mis obras fuera mi propia vida.” Se hallaba entregado, por 
aquel entonces, a una de las empresas que Ilenaron su existencia 
agitada y fecunda: precisamente la de colonizacién en nuestro pais, a 
causa de la cual residié entre nosotros algun tiempo y nos fué dado 
conocer de cerca las manifestaciones de su pletérica y exuberante 
individualidad. Ignoramos si en sus tltimos dias consideraria reali- 
zado aquel voto, revelador del hombre de accién que coexistia, en él 
con de hombre de pensamiento. Pero, sin duda, fué su vida tan pin- 
toresca y llena de episodios como cualquiera de las grandes novelas 
que le convirtieron en uno de los autores mas difundidos y afortu- 
nados de la época presente. Sus formidables éxitos editoriales, la 
traduccion de sus obras a todos los idiomas cultos y su adaptacién al 
cinematdégrafo le habian traido hace tiempo la gloria al par que la 
fortuna. ; Era ese triunfo — el mas vasto y completo, tal vez, dentro 
de la historia literaria contemporanea — desproporcionado a los méri- 
tos reales del escritor? Nos parece dificil afirmarlo. En Blasco 
Ibafiez habia un artista de raza, un espiritu amplisimo, Ileno de curio- 
sidad e interés por todos los fenémenos humanos y, a mas de eso, un 
trabajador heroico, que no se daba punto de reposo y cuya capacidad 
de creacién le asimila a la estirpe de los grandes hacedores de novelas 
del siglo XIX, como Balzac o Zola, de los cuales procedia y a los que 
tuvo, en cierto modo, por modelos al principio de su carrera. Su 
complexi6n espiritual debia inclinarle, naturalmente, al realismo en el 
arte, siendo un hombre para quien, como para Gautier, “el mundo 
exterior existia” ; ese mundo de la forma y del color, que él habia de 
trasuntar, con opulenta paleta, en sus grandes frescos descriptivos. 
No en balde era de Valencia — donde nacié el 29 de enero de 1867 — 
de la hermosa ciudad levantina, que junta a la belleza de su cielo y de 
su mar las gloriosas tradiciones evocadas en los viejos romances: 

;}Oh Valencia, oh Valencia! 
Oh Valencia valenciana 
Hasta ayer fuiste de moros 
Y ahora eres cristiana ... 


1 The recent death of Blasco Ibafiez has been followed in the press by various 
appreciations of the man and his work. The one which Hispania offers here was 
written by a regular member of the staff of La Nacién of Buenos Aires and 
published anonymously. 
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El espiritu del escritor se formé en medio de aquel paisaje que 
parece imprimir en sus hombres el sentido de la riqueza cromatica, ya 
manejen el pincel, como Sorolla y Bastidas, ya la pluma como Blasco, 
con rasgos que parecen brochazos. Esta aptitud que es, nos parece, la 
“faculté maitresse” del maestro que acaba de morir, se evidenciaba 
magnificamente en sus primeras novelas regionales: Arroz y tartana, 
Flor de Mayo, Entre naranjos, Sénnica, la cortesana, La barraca y 
Cafias y barro, las cuales siguen siendo, para muchos, la parte exce- 
lente y sin mezcla de su obra. Pero, zhubiera Blasco alcanzado la 
celebridad mundial que ha coronado su nombre si hubiera cefiido su 
produccién a este solo linaje de ficciones? Ha muerto hace poco un 
novelista inglés, Thomas Hardy, que conquist6 gran fama con nove- 
las en que trataba solamente asuntos propios de una regiOn limitada 
de su pais. A pesar de ese ejemplo, creemos que la difusién extraor- 
dinaria del autor de Mare Nostrum se debid — aparte su indiscutible 
calidad literaria — a la variedad de sus creaciones; al hecho de que, 
espaciando su mirada por todos los lugares del mundo, y aun por el 
campo de la historia (V. A los pies de Venus, etcétera), tocara temas 
multiples y de universal resonancia e interés. Se nos antoja muy 
plausible la explicacién que en 1918 daba Laurent Tailhade de ese 
mayor éxito de Blasco en comparacion con otros grandes autores de 
su propio pais: “Indiscutiblemente — decia — Blasco Ibafiez es mas 
notorio en Francia que Pérez Galddés, que José. de Pereda y que la 
Condesa de Pardo Bazan. No obedece esto a que Blasco escriba para 
la exportacién, sino a que, provisto de un poder de expansién ecu- 
ménico, el arte del maestro no se preocupa de fronteras, montafias, ni 
prejuicios.” Este “poder de expansién ecuménico” permitia a Blasco 
renovarse continuamente y ofrecer a sus lectores esos cambios y 
deleitables sorpresas que no brindan los autores apegados a un deter- 
minado ambiente y a una manera inveterada. Por lo demas, su estilo, 
mas simplificado y facil aun a partir de Los cuatro jinetes del A po- 
calipsis — novela de la guerra con que inicié una etapa nueva en su 
labor — le hacia, logicamente, mas susceptible de traduccién y mas 
accesible para toda clase de lectores. Sin duda, artista de mas altos 
quilates es don Ramon del Valle Inclan (de quien, aun reconociendo 
sus méritos, nos decia Blasco, maliciosamente, en cierta ocasién, que 
“escribia en portugués”) ; sin duda Pérez de Ayala maneja un len- 
guaje mucho mas rico y matizado; sin duda es Azorin un espiritu 
agraciado con una sutileza psicologica que en vano se buscaria a 
través de las paginas de Blasco. Pero como quiera que no todos los 
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publicos estan en condiciones de aquilatar tales diferencias, el favor 
que se conferia a nuestro novelista aparece explicado por la mayor 
cantidad de elementos vitales que, con menos relieve artistico, rendia 
en sus libros abundantes y recios. Acerca del estilo propio de la 
novela, tenia Blasco su doctrina, que enuncid, mas de una vez, cate- 
goricamente y que nos parece casi del todo exacta. Es la misma que 
ha expuesto ha poco, en las paginas de La Nacién, don Alvaro Alcala 
Galiano en dos articulos titulados “Los estilistas en la novela.” La 
teoria de Blasco puede resumirse asi: Hay grandes escritores que no 
podrian ser novelistas y hay grandes novelistas que son escritores 
mediocres. Porque la novela requiere una prosa especial, “sui gene- 
ris,” en la que todo lujo o voluptuosidad de estilo (mérito principal 
en otros géneros) desentona. La prosa de la novela ha de ser tan 
natural, simple y diafana que el lector olvide que esta ante una cosa 
“escrita” para absorberse absolutamente en la contemplacioén de lo 
narrado o descripto, tal como si lo estuviera viviendo. Cualquier arti- 
ficio, o excesivo pulimento del lenguaje, desvia la atencién del lector 
y rompe esa especie de sortilegio. No se le oculta a Blasco que ese 
elemento divergente y abortivo puede consistir también en incorrec- 
ciones de lenguaje o torpezas de expresidn. En resumen, pues, el 
estilo propio de la novela ha de ser perfectamente correcto, pero lo 
menos “literario” posible, en el sentido del preciosismo y del brillo: 
un estilo “que no se haga notar,” diremos asi, a la manera como la 
verdadera elegancia consiste en no llamar la atencién, ni por excesivo 
acicalamiento ni por reprochable descuido. 

El autor de los Argonautas aplicé esta formula a la construccién 
de sus novelas, sin dejar a veces — necesario es decirlo — de pecar 
mas bien por el lado de la flojedad y excesiva despreocupacién de la 
forma. Hay paginas suyas — muchas — escritas “a la diable,” y que 
fallan, como diria Groussac, mas “por lo que les sobra que por lo que 
les falta”: una abundancia excesiva y redundante que puede resultar 
fatigosa; una falta de poda, de la cual surgen periodos “monstrosos 
por exceso.” Ello se explica dada la manera de trabajar que carac- 
terizaba a Blasco. Componia “in mente” sus libros, llevandolos 
muchas veces meses enteros en la cabeza, pero cuando se resolvia a 
escribirlos le acometia una verdadera fiebre, un ansia de terminar de 
una vez que le acicateaba constantemente, obligandole a escribir con 
ininterrumpida precipitacién. El mismo referia que a fin de acabar 
Cafias y barro estuvo escribiendo treinta y cuatro horas seguidas, para 
caer enfermo apenas trazada la frase final del libro. 
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Volviendo a los elementos de su magno éxito final, recordaremos 
que sus grandes obras Ultimas estaban vinculadas a un acontecimiento 
de universal transcendencia. Los cuatro jinetes, Mare Nostrum y Los 
enemigos de la mujer, debian despertar naturalmente un eco en todas 
las almas sacudidas por la catastrofe de 1914. El critico Diez Canedo, 
que fué hace poco nuestro huésped, caracterizé acertadamente, en su 
momento, la significacién de esa obra de Blasco: “‘La voz del novelista 
se eleva con toda la solemnidad de la hora y pronuncia las palabras 
que llegan al corazon de todos. Esas palabras salen también del cora- 
zon de muchos. Pero recogerlas y prestarles la expresién definitiva 
era misién propia del autor. Blasco Ibafiez ha dado una vibracién 
adecuada, y tal es el supremo mérito de su obra, que tendra entre 
todas las que ha escrito la virtud soberana de haber asociado al clamor 
universal, en los dias mas dolorosos, el grito de Espafia herida ...” 

Blasco fué, pues en ese momento dado, el poeta que traducia an- 
helos y dolores comunes a la humanidad civilizada. Habia llegado a 
esta amplitud por una interesante gradacion en su desarrollo espiri- 
tual. Es curioso comprobar, en efecto, cOmo su obra literaria muestra 
un crecimiento que podriamos llamar genético, yendo en constante 
ascensién de lo simple a lo complejo, de lo particular a lo general, o 
mejor dicho atin, de lo local a lo universal. Desde 1894 a 1902 com- 
pone la serie de novelas tipicamente regionales que hemos enumerado 
mas arriba y algunas de las cuales, por lo demas, se encuentran ya, 
como en embrién, en los Cuentos valencianos (cuentos a la manera 
de Maupassant, con algo de Gorki o Andreiev, como observa su bid- 
grafo y critico Camilo Pitollet). Luego pasa — de 1903 a 1908—a 
la serie de novelas ya “espafiolas,” entre las cuales cabe distinguir 
las que podrian llamarse “sociales,” como La Catedral, El intruso, 
La bodega y La horda, y las psicolégicas o de analisis, a saber: La 
maja desnuda, Los muertos mandan, Luna Benamor y Sangre y arena 
(una de las mas bellas entre todas). Por fin, y ampliando consecuen- 
temente el campo de su visién, compone Los argonautas (novela 
americana) y las obras de caracter cosmopolita, de aliento universal, 
ya referidas. A través de toda esta obra, gigantesca si se le agregan 
mas de cuarenta cuentos o novelas cortas, copiosos relatos de viajes, 
como En el pais del arte; folletos politicos, los nueve tomos de His- 
toria de la guerra europea, La Argentina y sus grandezas, etcétera, 
Blasco fué a menudo, si no siempre, el artista verdaderamente crea- 
dor, dotado de una imaginacién poderosa, de una receptividad ad- 
mirable, henchido de simpatia humana y con un sentido plastico 
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probablemente no superado por ningtin escritor contemporaneo. 
“Zola no fué mas realista; Victor Hugo no fué mas brillante,” ha 
dicho alguno de sus criticos en frase tal vez exagerada, pero que 
encierra gran parte de verdad. 

Piénsese ahora en que el escritor que realizé semejante tarea vivid 
al mismo tiempo una vida que bastaria para lIlenar las nutridas bio- 
grafias de diversos mortales. Su existencia no se deslizé sedentaria- 
mente, como la de Anatole France, entre el gabinete de trabajo, las 
charlas del salon y apacibles curiosidades de “bouquiniste” o anticua- 
rio. Supera a la del mismo D’Annunzio en movilidad y en peripecias. 
Le vemos primero en su ciudad natal, estudiante tumultuoso, dado a 
los juegos arriesgados, tan buen amador de los libros como de las 
muchachas, pero rebelde a todo régimen escolar y rutinario, queriendo 
hacerse marino por amor al glorioso Mediterraneo que mecié sus 
primeros ensuefios y que habria de cantar mas tarde en un libro 
famoso, y teniendo que renunciar a ese ideal por su insuperable 
horror a las matematicas. Le vemos luego desertando de las aulas de 
derecho, fugandose a Madrid para hacerse solo su vida y encallando 
en la poco lucrativa situacién de secretario de Fernandez y Gonzalez. 
Mas tarde sobreviene la politica, la tribuna revolucionaria, la emi- 
gracién a Paris con las horas bohemias del Barrio Latino, persecu- 
ciones, encarcelamientos, la ida a Italia y, tras una condena del 
Consejo de Guerra, la vuelta triunfante y la incorporacién al Con- 
greso de los Diputados, con su secuela de discursos, conspiraciones y 
duelos. En épocas posteriores son los grandes viajes a Oriente, su 
amistad con sultanes y visires, la venida a la América del Sur, las 
conferencias, los suefios del conquistador en la Colonia Cervantes de 
la Patagonia y en la de Corrientes, el fracaso y la vuelta a Europa, ya 
conmovida por la guerra, que el escritor sigue desde las trincheras, a 
tiempo que lucha incansablemente con su pluma por el triunfo de los 
aliados. Y mas tarde la vuelta al mundo como una especie de Simbad 
y el éxito fulminante en los Estados Unidos, donde se halla la gloria, 
la fortuna y ... el titulo de doctor “honoris causa” por la Universidad 
George Washington. 

En estos ultimos tiempos, y mientras continuaba su pasmosa pro- 
duccién intelectual, la politica de su pais le impulsé a volver a la 
brega, despertando los impetus adormecidos de su mocedad. Son 
notorios sus planes y publicaciones revolucionarios, que provocaron 
una serie de conflictos y tuvieron consecuencias de politica inter- 
nacional. Cualquiera que sea el juicio que merezca esa actitud, ella 
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tiene, por lo menos, cierto mérito de abnegacién, si se considera que 
el escritor ya glorioso y millonario abandonaba la placida quietud en 
sus palacetes de la Malvarrosa o de la Cote d’Azur, para preocuparse 
de los destinos de su pais, atrayéndose el odio y la diatriba de los que 
no pensaban como él. 

Hasta sus tltimos afios Vicente Blasco Ibafiez ha conservado, 
pues, junto a su inexhausta fecundidad de espiritu, la indomable 
energia de luchador que se transparentaba en su recia estampa viril. 
Los que le hayan conocido en la época de su madurez — cuando es- 
tuvo en Buenos Aires — podran evocar sin dificultad aquella figura de 
rasgos tan prominentes y caracteristicos: era alto, corpulento y ma- 
cizo. En el rostro, al que la nariz aguilefia y la negra barba, rizada 
como el cabello, daban algo de arabigo, se destacaba la frente de 
grandes planos, la boca de Borgia, gruesa y sensual, hecha para el 
epigrama sarcastico y el apdstrofe tribunicio, y los ojos negros de 
mirada vivaz. Todo en él mostraba el arménico equilibrio entre la 
inteligencia y la voluntad ; la perfecta eudinamia que caracterizaba a 
este soberbio ejemplar del genio latino del espiritu mediterraneo, 
claro, luminoso como la atmésfera de su pais natal y que, haciendo del 
arte la razon de su vida, supo hacer de su vida una obra extraordi- 
nariamente romanesca.—La Nacién, Buenos Aires, January 29, 1928. 














FERNANDEZ DE LIZARDI AND HIS CRITICS 


Although the century since the death of Fernandez de Lizardi has 
seen one of his novels, El Periquillo Sarniento, pass through many 
editions and win for itself a permanent place in the history of 
Spanish-American literature, still little is known of the writer as 
seen by his contemporaries and by later critics.1 And yet no single 
figure in the history of Mexican literature better served as a target 
for the attacks of his compatriots. From the latter part of 1811, 
when Lizardi first became a well-known figure in the Mexican capi- 
tal, until his death in 1827 he was the center of many controversies, 
literary, political, and religious. Without taking a definite stand either 
for or against the revolution, he incurred the enmity of both the 
royalist and the insurgent factions ; without aspiring to create litera- 
ture, he became the target for attacks on his style, language, plots, 
and manner of publication; while insisting to the end that he was a 
true Catholic, he brought down upon his unlucky head not only the 
censure of clergy and laity, but was denounced before the Inquisition, 
and subjected to the edict of excommunication. In spite of all the 
attacks directed against him, Lizardi remained, except perhaps in one 
instance, cool and undaunted, defiant of his enemies, and unswerving 
in his purpose to bring about reforms in Mexico. 

The contemporary critics of Lizardi fall into three general groups. 
The first, those who concerned themselves with his work from a 
literary standpoint, were most active in the latter part of 1811 and 
between 1817 and 1820; the second, those who differed with him on 
political grounds, were numerous from 1812 to 1814, and from 1820 
until the adoption of the constitution in 1824; and the third, those 
who objected to the views which he expressed regarding the church, 
won their greatest victory with the promulgation of the edict of ex- 
communication against him in 1822. Although this stigma was re- 
moved late in 1823, he continued, until his death, to arouse enmity 
by freely condemning the attitude of the high church officials on 
many issues. 

When Lizardi appeared on the literary horizon in 1811, he brought 
down upon himself the condemnation of the critics of the day more 


1 For specific references to the many articles concerning him, see J. R. Spell, 
“Fernandez de Lizardi: a Bibliography,” in The Hispanic American Historical 
Review, VII, 490-507 (November, 1927). 
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by having his poems printed as pamphlets, which were sold on the 
streets of Mexico City for a few cents each, than for their form or 
subject-matter. The leader of the critics was a writer signing him- 
self “J. M. L.” (probably Juan Maria Lacunza), who boldly an- 
nounced to the world in El Diario, the first daily boasted by the 
Mexican capital, that Lizardi’s poems were a disgrace to the country. 
He also called attention to the faulty verse forms, the colloquial 
language, and the rhymes requiring a Latin-American pronunciation ; 
but especially did he attack Lizardi’s undignified methods of dispos- 
ing of his poetry. Another critic, “Mostaza,” contented himself with 
specifically criticizing one of Lizardi’s poems, “La verdad pelada.” His 
one champion, “E. L. B.,” said that he believed that Lizardi’s poetry 
was better than that in the newspapers of Havana; he praised his 
attempts at reform, and saw no reason why a writer should be con- 
demned for having his verses sold on the street. Lacunza then took 
up the gauntlet by declaring that Lizardi was nothing more than an 
unworthy imitator of Quevedo; from that, he descended to purely 
personal abuse. 

Lizardi’s replies to these critics were at first mild in tone. He 
contented himself with asking that Lacunza show wherein his poetry 
was faulty; to “Mostaza” he remarked that it was puerile to attempt 
to criticize a poem by merely saying it was good or bad. But as 
Lacunza became more abusive, Lizardi retorted with a sharp pam- 
phlet, “Quien llama al toro, sufra la cornada,” and after Lacunza pub- 
lished in El Diario a fable in which a louse deceived some ants by 
selling them poems with sensational titles, he replied in the same 
organ with “La abeja y el zdngano”—a fable equally tart ; nor did he 
mince words in ridiculing the verses of his adversary and his practice 
of hiding behind a pseudonym. From October, 1811, until March, 
1812, Lizardi and his critics kept the newspapers busy with their 
articles, but from then until October only one short poem, “Emvita,” 
issued from the pen of Lizardi. In the early days of October he 
appeared upon the scene again as the author of El Pensador Mex+- 
cano, a periodical in which he concerned himself mainly with political 
issues. Why the controversy over his poetry came to an end, and 
whether he was silenced by his critics, or they by him, remains an 
open question. 

In 1816 Lizardi returned to the literary field, this time in the rdle 
of a novelist, not as the result of choice, but from necessity. Under 
a censored press, there was small chance to say the things openly that 
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Lizardi wanted to call to the attention of his readers; under cover of 
a novel, much might be said. In disguising his purpose, Lizardi was 
very successful, for only the fourth volume of El Periquillo was 
barred from the press by the censors. Yet while his ultimate purpose 
was to effect reforms, he succeeded in delineating the characters and 
life about him so clearly as to win for himself a place in the literature 
of his country. El Periquillo Sarniento (1816) was followed by the 
Fébulas (1817), La Quijotita y su Prima (1818), and the Ratos 
Entretenidos, a collection containing some of his earlier poetry 
(1819) ; while his own statement that Don Catrin de la Fachenda was 
approved by the censor in 1820 leaves small room for doubt that all 
of his work of a purely literary character was finished by that time. 
With the re-establishment of the freedom of the press in 1820, he cast 
aside literary forms as an unwelcome mask, and became once more 
the pamphleteer.? 

Even before the publication of El Periquillo, one of the best 
critics of the day, Beristain de Souza, had seen the work, and sensed 
the real ability of Lizardi to portray life. In his Biblioteca he com- 
mented on the similarities between the Mexican novel and Guzmdn 
de Alfarache, and asserted that had Lizardi known more of men, and 
his range of reading included better books, he might have earned for 
himself the title of the Mexican Quevedo or at least a Torres Villa- 
roel. No reply of Lizardi to Beristain is known, but to other critics 
writing in 1818 and 1819 who criticized El Periquillo for its super- 
abundance of proverbs, for picturing low life, and for the moralizing 
tone of the entire work, Lizardi replied by justifying the presentation 
of low life and vulgar incidents on the ground that this kind of litera- 
ture served a useful purpose in tending to correct vice by ridicule and 
satire ; he pointed out, too, that Cervantes, in Don Quijote, moralized 
at times, pictured the life of the rabble, and recounted low and vulgar 
incidents ; he denied, truthfully, that his novel contained only charac- 
ters found among the rabble; and he admitted that as his purpose in 
writing the book was to correct vice, he had consciously violated the 
rule of art which required that the moralizing purpose of the author 
be not too evident. In reply to a pamphlet, “Piénsalo bien,” in which 
he was referred to as a poor hack writer who supplied his meager 


2 For a study of Lizardi’s pictures of Mexican life in his novels, see J.R. 


Spell, “Mexican Society as seen by Fernandez de Lizardi” in Hispania, Vol. 
VIII, p. 145. 
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wants by writing useless articles, and his novels termed contemptible 
products, Lizardi replied with a pamphlet bearing the same title as 
that issued for Lacunza’s benefit in 1811, “Quien llama al toro, sufra 
la cornada.” With this publication his controversies with the critics 
over his literary works may be considered ended, for after that date 
he departed definitely from literary forms; but minor and indirect 
criticisms of his literary works were made frequently during his life- 
time by his political enemies, who never missed an opportunity to 
attack him. 

The year 1812 is marked in Mexican history by the establishment, 
for the first time, of the free press; for Lizardi this was the signal 
to turn his attention to political conditions in Mexico. In El Pensador 
Mexicano, the first number of which appeared on October 8, 1812, 
so warm was his praise for the constitution, and so truly did he 
expose the corruptness and injustice that existed, that he incurred the 
ill will of the government officials, who were at heart reactionary and 
opposed to the new form of government that had been imposed upon 
them by the Spanish liberals. But he won for himself the friendship 
of the insurgents, who were also clamoring for governmental re- 
forms. Bustamante, a close friend of Morelos and, later, a leader 
among the insurgents, in El Juguetillo, another periodical which 
blossomed under the free press, welcomed El Pensador warmly, and 
other writers defended and encouraged its author. Spurred on by 
the response which met his efforts, Lizardi became bolder in every 
issue until, in his daring, he even satirized the viceroy himself while 
calling upon him to revoke an edict by which revolutionary priests 
were to be tried by a military court. This celebrated article, the ninth 
number of El Pensador, appeared on December 9, 1812, and two days 
later the right of the freedom of the press was revoked by the au- 
thorities, and the arrest of “El Pensador” ordered. 

The following seven months Lizardi spent in jail. So eager was 
he during this time to regain his freedom, that he disclaimed, in his 
letters to the viceroy, any intention of satirizing that official; in his 
depositions he named others who had written more drastically than 
he against the edicts of the government, including in this list Busta- 
mante, who had fled the city on the arrest of the “Pensador” ; he be- 
wailed that he alone was being punished for his publications ; and, in 
trying to clear himself, he incriminated others. On March 4, 1813, 
while Lizardi was still in jail, Calleja became the viceroy, and on that 
very day there appeared the “Proclama del Pensador a los habitantes 
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de Mexico,’ which was nothing more than a eulogy of the newly ap- 
pointed official who, while an army officer, had been most relentless 
in his persecution of the insurgents. This pamphlet may have helped 
to win for Lizardi the good will of Calleja; at any rate, on July 6, 
1813, by his order, Lizardi was liberated. 

But the activity of the “Pensador” while he was a prisoner had 
not made friends for him. The insurgents, furious at his testimony, 
which to them appeared an attempt to shield himself by exposing 
others, no longer regarded him as an ally. A copy of his “Proclama,” 
sent to Morelos by sympathizers in the capital, bore this comment : 


Este sugeto no es digno de la atencién de V.E., porque luego que lo 
prendieron mostré su debilidad, y ha escrito varios papeles adulando a 
este maldito Gobierno y perjudicé a algunos individuos con bajeza. 


The royalist faction, which had always regarded Lizardi with a 
doubtful eye, was now completely convinced that he would stand 
careful watching. In justice to Lizardi, it should be said that even 
while he was exposing the corruptness of the government and con- 
ceding the just cause of the insurgents, he had also voiced his dis- 
approval of the methods employed by them. 

Apparently unmoved by the loss of public favor, Lizardi turned 
again, on his liberation, to plans for the continuation of El Pensador 
Mexicano, which appeared from September 2, 1813, until late in the 
following year. Although in this periodical Lizardi urged the resto- 
ration of the freedom of the press and rejoiced over the abolition of 
the Inquisition, he turned his attention for the most part to civic 
improvements and social reforms. He satirized vigorously the short- 
comings of the Mexican people themselves ; their lack of union, and 
their obsession for coaches, new styles, and foreign importations. He 
complained that the parks were poorly kept, that the architecture of 
the cathedral was old-fashioned, and the decorations not in keeping 
with the wealth of the country. Such acrimonious writings only 
increased the ill will of both factions toward the author. In separate 
pamphlets and in articles in El Diario, his enemies attempted to dis- 
credit and to ridicule his statements. A copy of the eighteenth num- 
ber of El Pensador was sent to Morelos with this comment : 


Para que V.E. vea lo que nos injuria su autor, cuya debilidad cono- 
cemos desde estuvo preso la ultima vez, y quisiéramos que la imprenta de 
Oaxaca se le diera una sacudida por adulador. 
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At length, sick at heart on account of the critics who were continu- 
ally misinterpreting his motives, Lizardi wrote “Mi vindicacién,”*® in 
which he lamented that the Spaniards, misunderstanding certain ar- 
ticles of his, regarded him as an insurgent, while his own countrymen 
hated him, not because he had pointed out their shortcomings, but 
because he had urged that the Spaniards should also be represented 
in the elections. 

During 1815 and the first part of the following year, Lizardi is- 
sued two periodicals: La Alacena de frioleras, and the Caxoncito de la 
Alacena, in which, due to the return of absolutism, he had to limit 
himself to social rather than political problems. Among the topics 
treated were education, the relief of the poor, and the evils of bull- 
fighting and gambling—two favorite amusements of the Mexican 
people. So circumspect was he in his writing during this period that 
only one number of the Alacena was barred from circulation by the 
censors. 

From 1816 until 1820 Lizardi was entirely occupied with his 
literary work and the criticisms it provoked, but on the re-establish- 
ment of the constitutional form of government he established an- 
other periodical, El Conductor Eléctrico, in which he published such 
striking articles in defense of the constitution as to arouse general 
attention. Dozens of pamphlets either approving or condemning his 
work were addressed to him; to each, whether friendly or hostile, he 
seems to have replied. 

Of the plans made by the canon Monteagudo and Agustin Itur- 
bide which culminated in the declaration of the Plan of Iguala on 
February 24, 1821, Lizardi seems to have had no previous knowledge. 
In “Chamorro y Dominquin” (March 1, 1821), he declared that 
Mexico should be free from Spain ; but in the same article he decried 
the work of the revolutionary leaders, advised the people to obey the 
constitution, and hoped for an independence granted by the Spanish 
Cortes. For this paper he suffered a second incarceration, although 
of short duration, for in the last days of May, or early in June, he 
left Mexico City to join the Iturbide forces, and while with them 
issued various pamphlets in favor of independence. He probably 
returned to Mexico City on September 27, the date of Iturbide’s 
triumphant entry into the capital, and on the eighteenth of November 


he issued “Cincuenta Preguntas del Pensador a quien quiera respon- 


8 Pensador Mexicano, nos. 10-11. 
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derlas,’ in which he urged, among other reforms, the election of 
deputies by direct popular vote. This measure was vigorously op- 
posed by Dr. J. E. Fernandez, to whom Lizardi replied with “Primer 
Bombazo por el Pensador.” 

Although busily occupied during 1822 in controversies with the 
church, Lizardi wrote voluminously regarding the complex political 
situation. In “El Suetio del Pensador no vaya a salir verdad” (April 
20), he pointed out the dangers that would result if the throne should 
be given to Ferdinand VII or to any other Bourbon prince. But this 
plan, which was favored by many, was frustrated by a successful 
popular and military demonstration on May 18, in favor of Iturbide 
as emperor. The policy of this ruler, who, on accession to the throne, 
began to restrict the press and to play into the hands of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, was severely criticized by Lizardi in “El segundo 
Suetio del Pensador Mexicano.” The churchmen and their adherents 
resented his remarks and began to shower on him pamphlets that 
were extremely personal and insulting in tone. 

After the removal of Iturbide from the scene of action in May, 
1823, there arose two political parties: the federalists and the cen- 
tralists. To defend the former, Lizardi established another periodical, 
El Hermano de Perico que cantaba la victoria, which was criticized 
severely by two deputies, Florentino Martinez and José Maria de 
Becerra. Aside from this, Lizardi continued to publish many pam- 
phlets dealing with various subjects; those on religious reforms, es- 
pecially, bringing down upon him the wrath of the critics. For one 
pamphlet, “Si dura mds el Congreso, nos quedamos sin camisa,” he 
was arrested and imprisoned. 

From this point on, it is impossible to follow the political contro- 
versies in which the “Pensador” engaged without bringing in the 
religious, for the two were so related that discussion of the one 
involved the other. Lizardi’s criticisms of the church began at a 
much earlier period; even in 1812 he had called attention to abuses 
within the church, and in 1813 he wrote a scathing article against the 
Inquisition. His liberal views, quite at variance with those of the high 
church officials, won early for him their enmity, and his boldness in 
calling attention to the private life of many churchmen only increased 
this feeling. Within a few days after the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition in 1814, Joaquin Gavito, a priest, hastened to bring to 
the attention of the inquisitors the article Lizardi had written the 
previous year but, although the matter was investigated, Lizardi was 
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neither imprisoned nor brought to trial. In 1820, however, when he 


_began to espouse the liberal cause and to defend the constitution, he 


became once more an object of hatred to the churchmen. To this 
smouldering fire he persistently continued to add fuel until, with the 
publication of the “Defensa de los Francmasones,” the blaze flamed 
up. Letters, pamphlets, and articles hurled epithets none too com- 
plimentary upon him; finally, the last recourse of the church in the 
coercion of the individual was called into action. In February, 1822, 
Lizardi was excommunicated, and remained under that stigma until 
the end of 1823. 

During 1824 he waged war upon religious intolerance and abuses 
in a periodical, El Payo y el Sacristén. He made a hard fight for 
complete religious freedom, and was much disappointed when the 
constitution of 1824, of which the third article prohibited all religions 
except the Roman Catholic, legalized intolerance. Much embittered, 
he accused the ecclesiastical cabildo of disloyalty to the republican 
cause. He complained, too, of the injustice of the tithing system, 
which he thought should be controlled by the state ; of the enormous 
sums received by the bishops and canons; and of the practice of 
permitting priests to charge for their services. He struck at the vow 
of celibacy, and to prove that it had not been instituted by Christ, he 
traced the early history of Christianity. He criticized infant baptism, 
and advocated that the church services be in Spanish instead of in 
Latin. 

A storm of protest, expressed in pamphlets and in articles in 
various periodicals, was aroused by the religious reforms outlined in 
El Payo y el Sacristén. His views on infant baptism and celibacy 
were pronounced heretical by the church authorities; Lizardi justi- 
fied his views in a pamphlet which drew further fire from Ignacio 
Lerdo, a member of the ecclesiastical chapter which had adjudged 
him heretical. He was not entirely without friends during this period ; 
chief among his defenders was Pablo Villavicencio, better known as 
“El Payo del Rosario.” 

In January of 1825 Lizardi became involved in a controversy with 
the bishop of Sonora, who, in a manifiesto, proclaimed the constitu- 
tion of Mexico anti-Catholic, argued for the divine right of kings, and 
lamented that God had been deprived of his rights. The “Pensador” 
replied by calling the bishop a traitor who was defending not the 
sovereignty of God but that of Ferdinand VII; there was no reason, 
Lizardi argued, why the congress and other republican forms of 
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government could not have God’s good will also. When it became 
known that Leo XII had urged Mexico to place herself again under 
the domination of Spain, the “Pensador” began a tirade against 
popery. While he did not question the authority of the pope in mat- 
ters purely spiritual, he did not believe that his authority extended 
to the temporal sphere. 

Lizardi figured in three other controversies during 1825. One of 
these was with Andrés Castillo, the manager of the principal theater 
in the city, who refused to present a short dramatic piece of the 
“Pensador” after it had been accepted by the theater. Another was 
carried on through the columns of E/ Sol with regard to blunders in 
La Gaceta del Gobierno, of which Lizardi was then redactor, a posi- 
tion tendered him by the government in recognition of his services 
during the revolution. The third and most serious of these contro- 
versies was with José Maria de Aza, who denounced the “Pensador” 
in a dozen pamphlets of so violent and bitter a character that Lizardi 
had him brought to trial for defamation of character. In the course 
of the trial, Aza attempted to prove that Lizardi was a heretic, in- 
consistent in his views, and unpatriotic; these statements were given 
publicity in a pamphlet issued by Aza under the title, “Hoy se le 
aparece un muerto.” So forcefully did he defend himself, that he 
was acquitted by a jury on June 2, 1826. Thoroughly disgusted, 
Lizardi came back with “Que respondan los jurados si son necios 6 
comprados” on June 6. In this he denounced the jurors, denied that 
he had ever questioned an article of faith of the Catholic religion, and 
recounted the two imprisonments he had suffered for his patriotism. 

Of his work during 1826 some fifteen pamphlets are known today. 
Some of these deal with the Aza affair, others relate to governmental 
matters, and one is his second defense of freemasonry. He is credited 
by Henriquez Urefia with having edited El correo semanario de 
Mexico, of which twenty-four numbers were issued between Novem- 
ber, 1826, and the following May. 

In 1827 the “Pensador” published, in spite of his enemies who 
insisted that he was a heretic, his Dudas ... acerca del catecismo de 
Ripalda, in which he cited examples of faulty, evasive, and mislead- 
ing statements ; two pamphlets against Padre Arenas, a Spanish priest 
who had attempted to induce a Mexican officer to rebel against 
Mexico in favor of Spain and thereby strangle freemasonry and 
raise the church to its former power; and less than two months 
before his death, his Testamento ..., in which he summarized his 
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religious and political beliefs. But to little purpose, apparently. 
Neglected and poor, the “Pensador” died on June 21, 1827. 

The death of Lizardi seemed to arouse his countrymen to a 
greater appreciation of his work, especially that of a literary char- 
acter. At that time an inaccurate sketch of his life was prepared, and 
preparations were made for complete editions of his novels, none of 
which except Noches tristes had seen complete publication during his 
lifetime. Between 1830 and 1832, El Periquillo, La Quijotita, Noches 
tristes, Don Catrin, and the Fdabulas appeared ; and so great was the 
demand for them that all were reissued during the next ten years. 
Since then, every decade has seen at least one of his works reprinted.* 

Aside from the new editions of his works, not much attention was 
given to Lizardi by his countrymen for over half a century. In 1832 
Tadeo Ortiz referred to him in Méjico considerado como nacién 
independiente as a writer who showed some traces of originality. The 
main facts of his life, under the title “Ligeros Apuntes,” were pub- 
lished as an introduction to the 1842 edition of El Periquillo, in an 
attempt to correct some of the errors of the biographer of 1827. Then 
nothing more was heard about Lizardi until 1868, when, with the 
awakening of literary interest following the period of civil wars and 
foreign intervention, Altamirano published in the Revistas Literarsas 
a short critical study of the novels. During the next decade Lizardi 
was included in a compilation of Olaguibel entitled Hombres Ilustres 
de Mexico (1873-74), although his name had not been mentioned by 
Orozco y Berra and his associates who prepared the three volumes on 
Mexico which form an appendix to the Diccionario published in 
1853-55. Brief sketches of Lizardi’s life with references to his liter- 


* These novels concern themselves largely with education. For a full account 
of the ideas developed in them see J. R. Spell, “The Educational Views of 
Fernandez de Lizardi” in Hispanta, Vol. IX, p. 259. Quoting from that article: 
“Lizardi was interested in education in all its phases. He thought he saw in the 
parents and schoolmasters the means by which the social and political fabric of 
his country might be reclaimed. His observations on and criticisms of the exist- 
ing educational system of Mexico not only reveal a depth of penetration into 
the social conditions about him, but are also indicative of an intimate acquaintance 
with the best educational thought of Europe. . . . . Lizardi as an exponent 
of the views of Rousseau deserves especial credit, for he was the first in Mexico 
to give open voice to them. These he expressed under the cover of his novels. 
The picaresque element served to conceal the didactic ; incidents of sufficient inter- 
est veiled the sermons; and all was swallowed by unwitting censors.”—Eprror. 
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ary works appeared in the Diccionario (1875) of José Cortés, and in 
the Biografias (1884) of Sosa. 

The awakening of a scholarly interest in Lizardi may be traced to 
Luis Gonzalez Obregén, whose Apuntes biogrdficos y bibliograficos 
(1888) marks the first of a series of documented articles treating of 
the life and work of Lizardi. In this publication Gonzalez Obregon 
included a fairly complete biographical sketch and a bibliography of 
all the works of Lizardi then known to him. The subject-matter was 
later enlarged by two articles, “El Pensador y la Inquisicién” and 
“Los Restos del Pensador mexicano,” still more fully documented ; 
the bibliographical section was supplemented in 1925 by a list of 
nearly 250 pamphlets written by Lizardi. Inspired by Gonzales Obre- 
gon, Ignacio Ramirez and Guillermo Prieto contributed articles to 
the Liceo Mexicano (1888) ; but neither presented any new facts or 
showed any critical ability. Francisco Pimentel, in his Historia 
critica de la literatura en Mexico, first published in 1883 and later 
included in his Obras Completas, discussed Lizardi at some length 
and summarized the novels. 

After 1888 for almost a quarter of a century Gonzales Obregon 
was the lone contributor in Mexico of articles on Lizardi. But in 
1910, when the centenary of Mexican independence was being cele- 
brated, a number of excellent studies were published. The picaresque 
element in the novels, commented on by almost every one of the 
critics, was treated in more detail by Gonzales Pefia in his EJ Pensa- 
dor mexicano. Luis Urbina wrote, in charming style, a study on 
Lizardi as novelist, poet, and dramatist; in connection with the re- 
print of portions of the novels and poems in the Amtologia del Cen- 
tenario, Henriquez Urefia prepared a scholarly bio-bibliographical 
article. In the series of Documentos histéricos edited by Genaro 
Garcia, the correspondence of Lizardi during his imprisonment in 
1812 and 1813 was published for the first time. In 1914, Gamboa, one 
of Mexico’s leading novelists, wrote a penetrating criticism of Lizardi 
as a novelist. To the Revue Hispanique (1916) Alfonso Reyes contrib- 
uted the first article of international interest on the Mexican novelist ; 
in it he summarized the various criticisms of El Periquillo Sarniento 
written by Mexicans and evaluated their comparative merits. Nujfiez 
y Dominguez included two articles, one on the poetry in El Periquillo 
and one on Lizardi as a feminist, in his Poetas jévenes de Mexico 
(1918). Not until 1926 was the date of Lizardi’s birth and the period 
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covered by his college career definitely established ; in connection with 
these facts, Nicolas Rangel brought to light some further informa- 
tion concerning the life of the Pensador’s father. 

The awakening of an international interest in Lizardi and his 
inclusion among the outstanding writers of Spanish America may be 
dated from 1893 when Menéndez y Pelayo, in his Antologia, referred 
to him as a clumsy poet whose novels he had not yet read. Much the 
same comment was repeated in La Historia de la Poesia hispano- 
americana (1911). In 1900 Claretie in Le Mexique au début du 
vingtidme siécle classed Lizardi as the founder of the Mexican novel, 
termed El Periquillo the Gil Blas of Mexico, and described the novel 
as abounding in material valuable for a study of the race. In 1916 
Max L. Wagner published Ein mexicanische-spanischer Schelmen- 
roman, in which he discussed E/ Periquillo and its evolution in con- 
nection with the picaresque novel in Spain. In the United States, 
Coester, in his Literary History of Spanish America, mentions the 
novels and refers to their writer as the champion pamphleteer of the 
Mexican revolution. Northup, in his /ntroduction to Spanish Litera- 
ture (1926), also finds space to mention El Periquillo in his discus- 
sion of the picaresque novel. 

While Spanish, French, German, and American literary critics 
have seen fit to discuss Lizardi and his work from a literary stand- 
point, the historians have not overlooked the part which the “Pensa- 
dor” played in the history of his country. As early as 1812, Servando 
de Mier, at that time in London, had received copies of El Pensador 
which caused him to refer to Lizardi in the Historia de la Revolucién 
de Nueva Espafia as one whose boldness drove the authorities to 
repeal the decree authorizing the free press. Bustamante, who was 
forced to flee to the insurgent camp when Lizardi was arrested in 
1812, often referred to him in his later works, applauding his courage 
in attacking injustice. Alaman, also a contemporary but not a sym- 
pathizer of the independence movement, conceded the courage of the 
“Pensador,” and saw in him one of the moving spirits of his day. 
Later historians, such as Castillo Negrete and Bancroft, also attrib- 
uted to him a leading réle in the events of 1812 and in the political 
events of 1820 and 1821. 

A compilation of the controversial works for and against Lizardi 
written during his lifetime, and his replies to them, would fill many 
pages. Through it all he stands out as an independent thinker whose 
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ideas were far in advance of his time. So absorbed was he in the self- 
imposed task of bettering the social, political, and religious condi- 
tions of his contemporaries that he remained indifferent to the 
literary ability he possessed. The works in which this is most evident 
were wrung from him by the restrictions imposed upon his pen; 
indeed, in his literary style lay his one hope of safety—it was his 
disguise. But while his literary work—careless, unpolished as it was 
—will live as realistic sketches of the life of his day, it was his 
pamphlets which served the purpose which he sought. One by one 
many reforms which he outlined have been accomplished ; others are 
still subjects of debate. But above all, Lizardi’s pamphlets served to 
promote discussion among his own people; he aroused in others the 
need to become what he himself was called—a thinker. 


J. R. SPett 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 




















CONVERSATION FOR THE SAKE OF SPANISH 


Many will admit, I am sure, that modern language teaching has 
not been successful with the average student. Many will agree that 
the principal cause for failure lies in the lack of a real stimulus for 
study. Every day the teacher realizes that the average student does 
not study unless the work is presented in a way that will arouse his 
interest. The best method to be used by a teacher of modern lan- 
guages in order to hold the student’s interest is the conversational 
method.’ If the teacher can get the student to talk, or even if the 
student thinks that he can talk a foreign language, he will be willing 
to go through with the work connected with learning the language. 

There is no doubt in our minds that learning a language is diffi- 
cult; for it requires learning accurately how others express them- 
selves, although we may often consider this manner of expression 
illogical and awkward. It requires hours of memorizing vocabulary, 
verb forms, and grammatical rules. There are very few students 
today who enjoy such methodical work. Of course, a teacher may 
have a personality attractive enough to lead students right through 
this work. Furthermore, there are always a few students to whom a 
language comes easily, and there are others so scholarly that they 
will advance under any teacher or under any system. However, 
many of us who do not possess such personal charms and who are 
dealing with the average student, must find some way of helping him 
swallow the bitter dose of learning a modern language. 

For the average student of today the best incentive is that ob- 
tained in learning how to talk a modern language. We all admit that 
it is only human to feel pride in the ability to express one’s self in a 
foreign tongue. This is especially true with a girl or boy, for he feels 
the mystery and the sense of power that comes with being able to 
talk with others in a language that his friends do not understand. 

So, the basic principle of the system to be explained is that the 
student spends the classroom hour in conversation, in talking for his 
own pleasure. But in order to do this, the student must have pre- 
pared his lesson thoroughly at home. He must know his vocabulary 


1 The writer of this article makes no claim to originality. She has merely 
adapted to her own classes a method by which she herself studied. Consult 
further “Jeremiad of a Modern Language Teacher,” by Frederick Bliss 
Luquiens, in The Yale Review, October, 1926. 
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and his grammar so well that he can think of words and forms the 
moment he needs them. 

The only way for the average student to think immediately of 
these forms is by having memorized them. Therefore this system has 
a minimum of grammar to be learned by heart. This minimum is to be 
taken up slowly along with any good grammar used the first year. With 
the first few lessons in the grammar the student will memorize the 
minimum rules for diphthongs and triphthongs and those for written 
accents. And as he takes up each new subject in the grammar, he will 
memorize the corresponding section of the minimuin. For instance, 
when he comes to the lesson on the demonstratives, he will learn the 
minimum table of demonstratives, including the notes under the table. 
Of course, the grammar gives more rules and complete explanations 
for the use of the forms, together with exercises to illustrate the rules. 
The student should understand the grammar thoroughly and obtain 
practice by writing the exercises. However, the minimum rules and 
tables should be memorized, in order to have the forms at his full 
command for use at any time. 

It is needless to say that one does not waste time reciting the 
rules ; rather, one puts them into practice in daily conversation. But 
the best way to check up well on the student’s knowledge of the 
minimum is by giving him an examination every two weeks. This 
will cover the rules that he has learned so far, and will also include 
verbs, which are a very important part of the minimum. There are 
lists of radical changing verbs, and there are tables of changes for 
radical and orthographic changing verbs. For the actual conjuga- 
tions, and especially for the irregular verbs, the student must consult 
his grammar. 

A minimum examination would read like this. 

1. Give the minimum for the possessives. (That would include 
the table and the note underneath, giving a few rules for their use.) 

2. Give the following synopses: conocer, lst singular; dar, 2nd 
singular, etc. (giving the six synopses). 

These examinations must be written quite accurately. Any ap- 
proximation to accuracy on the part of the student is surely very 
much appreciated by the teacher. And, if the student knows these 
forms so that he can write them quickly and correctly, and if he 
reviews them every two weeks, they will come fairly quickly to him 
when he wishes to use them in conversation. 
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Meanwhile the classroom work has been giving the student prac- 
tice in conversation. In addition to the minimum of grammar, a col- 
lection of useful phrases must be learned gradually. And as a result, 
a lively and interesting conversation can be held during the first five 
or ten minutes of the class, talking about the weather, sports, etc. 
These phrases are also valuable because they furnish a common 
vocabulary that a student could use if he were introduced to a 
Spaniard. After the preliminary conversation at the beginning of the 
classroom hour, the teacher should give ten minutes, more or less, to 
answer in English any questions the students may have about the 
lesson and to correct the composition exercises that have been written 
from the grammar. 

All the rest of the hour should be spent in conversation based on 
the lesson, using especially the Spanish section with which every 
grammar illustrates the vocabulary and rules of that day’s lesson. 
Needless to say, it is up to the teacher to prepare the questions care- 
fully, in order to use especially the vocabulary of that lesson and in 
order to have an animated conversation. It is amazing to see how 
quickly the teacher can get the pupil to laugh or to answer back in 
Spanish, no matter how simple the joke, or however silly the question 
may be. 

The student who is getting pleasure out of his language work will 
want to finish the essentials of grammar as quickly as possible. There- 
fore, the study of the grammar and the learning of the minimum 
should be completed by the end of the first semester in college, or by the 
end of the first year in high school. A semester examination can be 
given consisting of two parts: one from the minimum including a rule 
and six synopses ; a second part consisting of twenty sentences to be 
translated into Spanish, based on the exercises in the grammar and 
on the useful phrases. 

In the second semester a reading book is used, but the student is 
not allowed to forget his minimum. Every two weeks he has a 
minimum examination. Thus, by frequently reviewing the essentials 
of the grammar, the pupil ought to have the forms quite thoroughly 
in mind. No book is used for grammar during the rest of the stu- 
dent’s study under this system. However, it is necessary, of course, 
to increase the student’s knowledge of grammar, and this is done by 
his following a model obtained from the text as he writes a short 
composition exercise every day. For instance, when he sees that a 
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certain verb takes the subjunctive in the text, he will follow it by the 
subjunctive in his composition. In class the teacher will call his 
attention to the fact that he has used the subjunctive, giving a work- 
ing rule for its use. By the frequent repetition of such rules the 
student will learn his more advanced grammar. 

After the student has written his daily composition, which is a 
summary of the lesson, he should learn it by heart. Everyone realizes 
the value of learning each day a paragraph of Spanish which contains 
idioms and a common vocabulary. The compositions are short at 
first, but they increase until, near the end of the book, they consist 
of fifty or sixty words. 

Some critic of this system will immediately object, saying that 
the student may be learning mistakes that he has made in writing his 
composition. But the student will not make mistakes if he is taught 
to follow carefully his model. On the other hand, the composition 
must be so arranged that he can find easily in the text a model for 
every phrase he wishes to write. The teacher can write a composi- 
tion exercise summarizing the lesson; or he will have to use a book 
that lends itself to this method. 

In the second semester practically all the classroom hour is given 
over to conversation. After a preliminary conversation based on the 
useful phrases, the teacher asks if there are any question on the 
lesson. The teacher does not ask for any translation, but the pupil 
soon learns that he is responsible for it, and so he asks for an explana- 
tion of all difficulties. Then the teacher reads the composition exer- 
cise, to be sure that the student has written it correctly. This is the 
point at which the teacher brings the grammar to the attention of the 
student, by pointing out, for instance, that he has used the “personal 
a,” and at the same time stating a rule for its use. Thus, by having 
followed the model and by hearing the rule afterward, the student 
will soon realize just when he has to use this construction. Further- 
more, he will soon have a feeling for its use. 

The rest of the hour (for only ten or fifteen minutes have been 
used up) is given over to conversation based on the vocabulary of the 
lesson. The pupil is given a short lesson, perhaps less than a page, 
but he must know all words and constructions so that he can converse 
correctly. To help him prepare for this conversation, there are eight 
or ten questions in each lesson of the reading book, but he should also 
be able to answer any other questions with the vocabulary of the 
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lesson. During this second semester the teacher should prepare even 
more carefully the questions, for, with such an increased vocabulary 
the conversation can be made very interesting. Near the end of the 
hour the teacher asks for a summary of the lesson, and here the 
pupil recites the composition exercise that he has memorized. During 
the last three minutes the teacher dictates in Spanish a sentence or 
two from the lesson. This is to test the accuracy with which the 
student has prepared his translation. Experience has shown that there 
is no better way to make the student translate carefully. Therefore, 
this dictation must be written correctly, without any mistake in spell- 
ing or accents. The teacher keeps all the correct dictation papers, and 
at the end of the semester utilizes this proof of accuracy in transla- 
tion as one of the factors in making up the student’s mark. 

The final examination consists of a minimum rule, six synopses, 
and twenty sentences based upon the composition exercises and the 
useful phrases. These sentences are, naturally, longer and more 
difficult than those of the first semester. One must bear in mind that 
the pupil has been learning by heart every day his composition exer- 
cises. Therefore, these sentences should not be given in the examina- 
tion as they stand, but the words should be entirely changed around, 
the tenses of verbs should vary, etc. 

The work of the second year follows the same method as that of 
the second semester first year. Grammar is taught by the student’s 
following a model as he writes his composition. This composition 
increases somewhat in size, although it must never be longer than the 
pupil can memorize without too much effort. Lessons are still short, 
but the student must know the contents thoroughly. The classroom 
hour is used entirely for conversation, which must be more accurate 
and more fluent than that of the first year. The accuracy of transla- 
tion is tested at the end of the hour by dictation. Every two weeks 
the student has a minimum examination, and the final examination 
includes one question from the minimum (a rule and six synopses), 
and another question made up of sentences. 

In the second semester a Spanish newspaper can be used to great 
advantage. Everyone realizes the value of the everyday vocabulary 
to be found in a newspaper. Furthermore, this gives the student a 
change of material. All teachers know how soon pupils tire of a long 
story, and they even tire of short stories, just because they have to 
use the same book every day. A change always arouses their interest. 
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However, a newspaper should be used with care and with extra work 
by the teacher. Instead of assigning the whole page, one article should 
be picked out. The teacher should mimeograph notes for this article, 
correcting misprints and explaining words whose meaning is not 
found in the dictionary which the student uses. On his mimeo- 
graphed sheet of notes there is also a composition exercise that is a 
summary of the lesson, carefully composed so that the student can 
easily find all words and constructions in the article. As before, the 
pupil is to memorize his composition. This article, of course, fur- 
nishes the basis for conversation during the class hour. Meanwhile, 
for his minimum examination the student is reviewing every two 
weeks the essentials of grammar, which now come almost as second 
nature to him. 

The student likes very much this semester’s work. He is proud of 
the common, every-day vocabulary that he is gaining. With the help 
of the notes he does not find the newspaper too hard to translate. 
Best of all, he is learning about the present-day problems of Spain 
and Spanish America, a fascinating subject for the modern student 
if presented in the proper way. 

In college a third year of work, reading the newspaper once again, 
could be carried on to great advantage. Discussion would become 
more advanced, and the student would find that he really can express 
himself accurately and fluently, Now he will be fitted to enter a 
literature course and to take part in the discussions about books. 

Without doubt there is criticism of this system because literature 
is not read. However, many believe that the average student is not 
prepared to appreciate or to enjoy literature until the end of the 
second year; probably not until after having studied the language 
three years. It is only the bright student, or one for whom languages 
are easy, who is an exception to this general rule. Most pupils do 
not enjoy reading a novel bit by bit, as one must do in the second 
year. Therefore, leave literature until the student will like it and 
until he can appreciate it. However, if you can get the average stu- 
dent to the point where he thinks that he can express himself in a 
foreign language, he will be proud of his ability. In order to take 
part in the class discussion, he will be willing to do the drudgery of 
preparing his daily lessons at home. 

It is natural for the student to hate memorizing, and there is a 
great deal of it to be done under this system. But he will soon find 
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out that he can never talk without having at the tip of his tongue the 
grammatical tables and the verbs. And after a while, the minimum 
will become almost second nature to him, a background of grammar 
to be applied constantly in his conversation. Also, he soon admits the 
value of learning the composition exercise ; for he then has a vocabu- 
lary and can express ideas exactly as the Spaniard does. It is sur- 
prising to see how quickly he memorizes not only the composition but 
also harder phrases in the lesson. He is proud to think that he can 
say things the same way a native does. - 

To summarize, I would say that the system uses an every-day 
language found in interesting reading books or in the newspaper ; the 
teacher assigns short lessons that can be prepared thoroughly; and 
the student memorizes a composition exercise and the minimum of 
grammar in order to be prepared to enter into an animated conversa- 
tion in class. To be able to converse, the student will do his work 
carefully. And he will have learned Spanish, almost before he 
realizes it. 

When I was considering a title for this article, I thought of using 
“Spanish for the Sake of Conversation.” But, upon thinking over the 
matter, I realized that the phrasing should be reversed. It should 
read, “Conversation for the Sake of Spanish.” For I have found out 
that the real reason for teaching this system is that conversation helps 
the student to learn Spanish, not only to talk it but to read and write 
it as well. Teaching students to talk enables one to teach them every- 
thing. Conversation, then, is not in itself the purpose of our teaching 
a modern language. Conversation is a means to an end—a real 
feeling for the language. 


Rutu SEDGWICK 


GoucHER COLLEGE 




















WHAT PRICE SPANISH?' 


Responding to the invitation of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish to address this meeting I shall begin by quot- 
ing the major portion of a letter written nearly two years ago by 
the president of one of the largest exporting concerns in the United 
States. Some of you may be more or less familiar with all, or parts, 
of this letter. It says: 

“We regard the Spanish speaking countries—and particularly 
Spanish-American countries—as among the most important markets, 
both present and future, for the products of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States. By reason of our geographical position 
with respect to the countries to the south of us, and also because 
the United States is and must continue to be a very important market 
for the products of the Spanish-American countries, the trade be- 
tween this country and them is already very importcni, and may be 
expected to increase to a practically unlimited extent in the future, 
as the southern countries develop. In view of the fact that this 
country has now adopted a policy of restricting immigration, it is 
altogether probable that a large part of the stream of European emi- 
gration which formerly came here may be directed to South America, 
and as a result the growth of the population of that continent may 
parallel our own development during the nineteenth century. Just 
as English became the language of the United States, regardless of 
the fact that a large part of the immigration consisted of people 
speaking other languages, so the language of Spanish America will 
continue to be Spanish, and a knowledge of that language will be 
necessary for those who desire to do business with the Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

Our Company is one of the largest organizations engaged in ex- 
port trade, and we have found a knowledge of Spanish absolutely 
essential to the conduct of much of our business, and we regard it as 
a distinct advantage to the young men in our employ that they should 
possess a working knowledge of that langauge.” 

The writer of that letter put the business man’s case for the 
teaching of Spanish in American schools into a few paragraphs, and 


1 Read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
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did it so well that there is not much that I can add. Events that have 
occurred since he wrote have merely confirmed and emphasized what 
he said. 

There is a slightly different approach to the matter, however, 
which it may interest you to traverse. The boldly outstanding fact 
in American trade development during the last fifteen years is the 
astonishing progress made by our producers and traders in the art 
and science of exporting, and particularly of exporting to Latin 
America, all of whose twenty republics save two speak the Spanish 
language. 

We have made a literally inestimable improvement in our under- 
standing of all phases and factors of this intricately complicated 
business. That improvement is reflected in the steady growth of our 
trade with all parts of Latin America. 

The United States is now the first supplier of goods to every 
republic in Latin America except Paraguay, and there is only one 
per cent difference between the British trade with Paraguay and ours. 
The great preponderance of our exports southward is made up of 
finished manufactures. Practically one-fifth of our entire export 
trade finds its market in the countries between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Horn, in all but two of which, Brazil and Haiti, Spanish is the 
language of the people, and in both of those Spanish is readily serv- 
iceable. Our imports from Latin America are habitually greater in 
value by about a hundred million dollars than our exports to those 
countries. The total of our foreign trade with them is approximately 
two billion dollars a year. 

This represents an astounding development in the last ten or 
fifteen years. Our exports to Latin America have more than trebled 
in value since 1913. In that year our sales to the markets south of 
the Rio Grande aggregated only about $300,000,000. Last year they 
were well over $900,000,000. In 1910 we furnished 14 per cent of 
South America’s imports against 86 per cent by the rest of the world. 
Last year our share was 28 per cent, and the rest of the world had 
dropped to 72 per cent. 

In Central America and the West Indies combined our share of 
their import trade grew in the same period from 25 per cent to 37% 
per cent. In Central America alone it increased from 40 per cent to 
66 per cent. 

No other country in the world has made such a record. 
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When we come to an investigation of the reasons for this remark- 
able development in our valuable trade with these Spanish-speaking 
countries we find, at once, and every open-minded investigator so 
reports, that we have greatly improved our understanding of the 
markets. More and more Americans have learned and are learning 
the Spanish language, really learning it, getting acquainted with its 
intricacies and possibilities as well as its beauties. There are thou- 
sands of Americans today who are far beyond the si, Sefior and 
muchas gracias stage. They can tell the difference between sewing 
and cooking by sight and sound and have no more need of an inter- 
preter in a government office or counting-house, or, for that matter, 
in a drawing-room than in a restaurant. It counts, has counted, and 
will continue to count. 

Along with the improvement in the ability to use the Spanish 
language there has come vastly better understanding of Latin- 
American psychology and culture. This has been accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the character and qualifications of Ameri- 
can commercial representatives for Latin-American countries. Simp 
has been replaced by simpdtico. Brass tactics have given place to 
tact. I would not undertake to say whether it is this better under- 
standing that has produced all the better trade or whether improving 
trade has also improved understanding and relations. Surely it is 
not so very far-fetched to infer that better and more widespread 
knowledge of the Spanish language has had its effect in both 
directions. 

There are, of course, other factors which have contributed strong 
influence to the improvement of trade and of commercial relations 
with Latin America. To begin at the foundation, transportation and 
communication, the two great fundamentals of civilization have been 
vastly improved. Steamship service is faster and more frequent, with 
traveling accommodations as fine as can be found on any ocean. One 
natural result of this has been an increase of travel both ways. More 
Americans have visited Latin-American countries and more Latin 
Americans have come to the United States. The addition of 10,000 
miles to the American Cable system has given us an all-American 
service all around South America, a factor that is not to be over- 
looked when considering the causes of trade expansion. 

Increasing knowledge of Latin-American countries and peoples 
has brought, inevitably, more opportunities for favorable investment 
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of American capital. Such investment has grown with great rapidity, 
especially in the last few years, until now we have a total of some 
five billions of American dollars at work south of the Rio Grande, 
most of them energetically stimulating the production of the coun- 
tries where they are domiciled. And this also counts, both for better 
trade and for better relations. 

This, in brief and sketchy outline, is part of my answer to the 
question with which I began, “What Price Spanish?” I might add 
some comparisons and give some figures of, say, German population, 
investment, and trade. I might say that, though we have probably lent 
more money to the Germans, and have on the whole been glad to do 
so, our business men realize that we sell today more than two and one- 
half times the amount of our goods, and more than three times the 
amount of our manufactured products, to the Spanish-speaking peoples 
than we do to the Germans. 

It would seem to any open-minded person, that the language of a 
great continent, and that portion of the world with whom our practical 
relations are more rapidly increasing than with any other, is not merely 
important but vital to our schools, and that the question “What Price 
Spanish ?” already has received and is receiving a conclusive and wholly 
sufficient answer. 

O. K. Davis 
Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 


New Yorx Crry 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPANISH IN OHIO COLLEGES 


Last year, through the Columbus Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, figures were collected on “Spanish in Ohio Col- 
leges” and published in Hispania for May 1927, Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 
190-93. 

A circular letter was again sent this year asking from each college 
simply a catalogue of the college. This was done in order that we might 
find out just what each institution was purporting to offer in this subject. 
Many of these cases have been verified and found to be exactly what the 
Spanish Department was giving, but in numerous cases the catalogues 
presented a long list of courses with only one or two teachers, and no 
indication of alternation of courses. It was found in some cases that the 
department put in a long list of courses and then carried the one or two 
for which there was the most demand. Many catalogues do indicate alter- 
nation of courses and present a schedule to a prospective student absolutely 
indicative of what the department gives. 

An effort has been made to include each course under its proper title 
in our classification, but names are used so loosely that it is perfectly 
evident we do not all of us mean the same thing when we speak of “Mod- 
ern Literature,” “Classic Writers,” etc. In the explanation of courses we 
find a clue to the meaning of the course but not always. 

There are several changes in last year’s figures, due to actual change 
in schedule, or to the fact that we did not secure full information for 
1926-27. Under “General” courses the change in figures is what would 
be expected when hearing from more colleges; i.e., the purely under- 
graduate courses increase proportionfttely, while the more advanced courses 
remain stationary in number or drop. 

Under “Literature” we find two new headings, “Contemporary Litera- 
ture” and “Spanish Literature in English.” The first of these may well 
have been given last year by some of the colleges not heard from, but did 
not appear in that list. The other course is obviously an indication of the 
modern trend. We have always had “Classics in Translation” devotees 
but there is more and more a tendency today to present the synthetic 
instead of the genuine. Such courses are evidently seriously intentioned 
as informational courses for those who do not “have time” to learn for- 
eign languages. The wisdom of this move remains to be seen. 

Courses on the history and civilization of Spanish peoples increase, in 
proportion to the increase in colleges heard from, rather more than courses 
on the language and literature, but these courses are in all cases supple- 
mentary to efficient offerings in the other lines. 
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Four “Seminar” offers still seem to me too many for the colleges of 
this state. I do not believe that four of our institutions have sufficient 
graduate work in Spanish to warrant a real seminar. In most cases the 
explanation shows them as advanced literature courses, varying from year 
to year. 


Number of colleges heard from....................0000000: 41 

Number of teachers, whole or part time..................... 81 

Number of colleges no teacher on full time................. 13 

Number of colleges having one teacher only................. 22 (6 part time) 
Number of colleges giving no Spanish...................... 1 (Findlay) 
Number of colleges giving only one year.................... 1 

Number of colleges giving only two years.................. 5 

Number of colleges on four-term system.................. 2 


Hours per week, first and second years: 


No. Colleges First Year Second Year 
Rekixubcdexsestiatunacs 2 hrs. 
eh cE ag a 9 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 
Mi sae oohaks donvaaabeee 4 hrs. 4hrs. 
Sn weno ieeedesbenenanl 4 hrs. 3 hrs. 
Di kbctennsndeesubinpuns 5 hrs. 5 hrs. 
Miwdedeccsct¥ebcset ues 5 hrs. 4 hrs. 
Be dea dheadsadi cere 5 hrs. 3 hrs. 
24-term system 5 hrs. per wk., 4 terms 


Number of colleges giving courses as follows: 


General— 
Composition and conversation................e0+0+. 18 
Commercial Spanish .............0.00seeeeeeeees - 7 
bcs bce s ons tnlenocnibntn cane sexes 4 
ik acaccevececascanxbpastmatbenswntse 5 
Origin and Development of Spanish Language and 

SD <2). sai divah wane cee knees Hae bee 1 

Eo cca caneemiseebrenaee ope cess esa 13 
cE oo Chia deeb pncetwedrsemee 4 
Third Year, General Utility Course................ 6 
Contemporary Spanish (newspapers, etc.)........... 1 

Literature— 
EE occ ccchaasonepeneGscecenecete cacsses 16 
nn” BEPPEPETETELOOLT ETE LLL 1 
NE Aaau al occa ducovbuicsiueadhesseapinvsets 10 
TEED wun dived cesdeueuus euse¥s COVER cei ce 4 
Spanish Literature since Seventeenth Century...... 1 


J, peepee rr ret er orrr Terry ret ee 3 
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Contemporary Literature ...................0eeeeee 5 

Spanish Literature in English....................... 2 
History— 

A ae ee eT 3 

I DE. 6b cdbds Aen wnarddeeccedcaesantines 4 

Spanish Civilization (Peoples, etc.)................. 3 


Cony Sturcis 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


CLEVELAND CONSIDERS THE THREE AMERICAS 


On Saturday, March 10, the ballroom of the Hotel Cleveland was filled 
to capacity at the luncheon meeting of the Institute on Foreign Affairs, 
sponsored by the Adult Education Association and about twenty other 
organizations of the City of Cleveland. 

At the speakers’ table and among the audience at this session were 
many representative men and women of Cleveland—the Honorable New- 
ton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, Dr. Caswell Ellis, President of 
Cleveland College, orators, society women, teachers, and students. There 
were those who defend the United States policies in Latin America, and 
those who attack them. This entire assemblage heard the pronouncement 
of Mr. E. B. Filsinger of the Pacific Mills Co.: “Let us encourage the 
study of Spanish.” 

It was a new note for Cleveland, and perhaps a significant one. In the 
High School at Shaker Heights, the village of which Cleveland is so 
proud, the Van Sweringen project, called by some the finest village in 
the country, there is not one Spanish class. Nor is there in University 
School, which Mr. Baker’s son has attended. 

Yet the interest of Cleveland people in Latin America is evidenced by 
the fact that such men as Stephen Bonsal, war correspondent, Whiting 
Williams, Cleveland’s own Pan American expert, Professor John H. 
Latane, of Johns Hopkins University, and others should be called together 
here to discuss The Three Americas. Mrs. Prescott, presiding at the 
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luncheon, called attention to the contradiction in an institute on foreign 
affairs dealing with America. 

The entire institute was of great interest. Professor Latane denounced 
the United States’ policy of non-recognition of governments which come 
into existence in the same way in which ours did, and charged the United 
States with being less willing to arbitrate now than when she was a 
weaker and smaller nation. Others, who seemed to have viewed the field 
from a more practical and less academic standpoint, defended the motives 
of our government. Walter Millard, of the Proportional Representation 
League, suggested it required foreign investments to make people think 
about foreign affairs. Professor Latane recommended that people take a 
trip to South America instead of “trotting off to Europe for the forty- 
ninth time.” 

There were five sessions of the Institute. Professor Mackenzie of the 
University of Toronto took the place of His Excellency, the Minister of 
Panama, who was called back to Panama to report in person on the 
Havana conference. 

The last speaker was Professor José Vasconcelos, whose work in 
Mexico we all know, and who is at present at the University of Chicago. 
It was a remakable close, for after the rather severe remarks of the pre- 
ceding sessions, he seemed to typify the happier relations of Latin and 
Saxon America. Thoroughly Latin American in appearance, he spoke in 
excellent English, because his audience was mainly English-speaking, and 
he spoke with a Saxon frankness of expression and quietness of gesture, 
yet with a Latin-American beauty of phraseology. And he was kindliness 
personified. Under the subject “The Latin-American View of Pan Ameri- 
canism,” he showed how Spanish heart unity overrides political barriers, 
and pointed out Andrés Bello and others as men of more than one “patria.” 

In answer to a question from the floor as to whether Latin America 
felt kinder toward Europe or toward us, he spoke of its attachment to 
Spain, France, Italy, because of her Dante, and Germany, because of her 
music. But he smiled when he spoke, even if he could not give us better 
than fifth place in Latin America’s affections. 

Regarding Mexico and the Indian element in her population, he again 
made a point of interest to language teachers, namely, that an Indian is 
an Indian only so long as he does not know Spanish, and that as soon as 
he does, he is “gente de razén.” Mr. Filsinger too had spoken of the lan- 
guage as almost the only bond between some of the dissimilar and remote 
republics of Latin America. 

The Spanish language, then, seems to have a very real part to play in 
the Amoricanization of the Three Americas. 


Mary WeEtp Coates 
Associate Editor 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO SUMMER SESSION 


The Eighth Session of the National University Summer School will 
be held in Mexico City from July 2 to August 15. Courses offered in the 
summer school include Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced, and Com- 
mercial Spanish; Philology; Mexican, Spanish-American, and Spanish 
Literature; Methods of Teaching Modern Languages; History, Econom- 
ics, Archaeology, Mexican and Spanish Art, Folksongs and Dances. 

Some courses are given in English, and all are designed to meet the 
needs of teachers and students of Spanish, business men, and people inter- 
ested in a fuller understanding of Latin-American culture. 

Students complying with all requirements are entitled to Certificates of 
Credit which are accepted by leading American universities, Harvard, 
Columbia, California, etc. 

The tuition to the summer school is $30 for the term. Living quarters 
approved by the school authorities are available at very reasonable rates. 
Frequent excursions and fiestas are organized to include all students, and 
to acquaint them with the charming and interesting buildings, places, and 
people in and around Mexico City. 

Special reduced rates are available to students and teachers going to 
Mexico to attend the University Summer School. Train service to Mexico 
is greatly improved this year, with a through Pullman from St. Louis to 
Mexico City. The trip from New York, for instance, takes just four days. 

Inquiries concerning the school will be answered by Sr. José Miguel 
Bejarano, 245 Broadway, New York City. Sefior Bejarano is the recently 
appointed educational attaché in the United States of the Mexican depart- 
ment of public education. 











CHAPTER NEWS 
| [Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


| NEW YORK CHAPTER 


For its February meeting the Chapter met at Earl Hall, Columbia 
University, to listen to Dr. Cayetano Coll y Toste, an authority on the 
history of Porto Rico. The eminent historian had chosen for his topic 
“La Isla Boriquén.” Long before Columbus discovered the island now 
known as Porto Rico it had been called Boriquén by the Indians that 
inhabited it. The name Boriquén underwent some changes in spelling and 
shift of accent, but these occur sporadically. The earliest authentic 
sources give every indication of the fact that the original name must 
have been Boriquén. 

The Chapter is planning to hold its annual entertainment, in which 
students from the city high schools will participate, the latter part of 
April or early in May. 

At the March meeting of the Chapter, Dr. Emilia Deseo of the 
University of Buenos Aires, and first woman from Argentina to study 
in the United States, thanks to a fellowship received from the American 
University Women’s Union, gave a delightful talk on Argentine litera- 
ture. Dr. Deseo said there are four principal periods in the literary 
history of Argentina. The first one dates from earliest times to the 
acquisition of independence in 1810. The next period identifies itself with 
the dictatorship of Rosas, and the third one with the time subsequent to 
his downfall. The last division is the contemporary period. Dr. Deseo 
reminded us of the fact that the period of Rosas’ dictatorship was one of 
great literary production. In speaking of the modern period she limited 
herself to the field of poetry. She read poems by several representative 
authors to indicate that the latter write for the love of expressing their 
innermost thoughts, and that one is safe in saying that the modern poets 
of Argentina are primarily subjective. 





| ANTOINETTE T. LANG 

| Corresponding Secretary 
} 
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EL PASO CHAPTER 


A meeting of the El Paso Chapter of the A.A.T.S. was called on 
January 12, 1928, by the President, Mrs. Lena Eldridge. 

Miss Abi Beynon, in charge of the Commercial Department of the 
College of Mines, and also Dean of Women, gave a thorough discussion 
of the problem confronting teachers of Spanish in preparing students to 
meet the requirements demanded by employers for students having a 
speaking knowledge of Spanish. Employers have a right to expect that 
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graduates in commercial work who have had a two-year course in Spanish 
will understand and speak the language fluently enough to deal with 
Mexican customers. Miss Beynon is in a position to know that applicants 
for positions are not fitted to deal with such a situation. The fault lies in 
the lack of business or commercial courses in Spanish in our high schools. 
Miss Beynon was very encouraging in her belief that with the persistent 
support of the teachers of Spanish such courses could be introduced into 
the curriculum, and thereby a pressing and justifiable need would be 
filled, which the business people would welcome. 

There followed a discussion of this matter, after which refreshments 
were served. 

Irma L. Piccott 
Secretary 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish held its February meeting on Wednesday, the fifteenth, at 
American University. President Antonio Alonso presided. 

Professor Will Hutchins, head of the Art Department of American 
University, gave us a brilliant and sympathetic appreciation of “the big 
three” among Spanish Painters—El Greco, Velasquez, and Goya. His 
lecture, “An Hour in the Prado,” was illustrated with many excellent 
lantern slides. 

Sefior Enrique Coronado of the Pan American Union then presented 
to us an interesting and instructive discussion of “La Poesia en Colombia,” 
and read several charming poems by some of the better known Colombian 
poets. 

More than fifty were in attendance. Friends of members, as well as 
members themselves, have been enjoying our programs this year. 

The regular March meeting of the Chapter was held at George Wash- 
ington University on Tuesday evening, March 6. President Antonio 
Alonso presided. 

Dr. William Manger, chief of the Division of Finance of the Pan 
American Union, gave a brilliant analysis and review of the multiple 
activities of the recent Pan American Conference at Havana. 

Sefior Angel Cabrillo Vasquez, of Catholic University, then presented 
a sympathetic summary of the life and works of Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, 
the novelist and man of ample ambitions. 

Plans are being made for an April meeting in commemoration of the 
Goya tercentenary, as well as for a banquet to be held later during the 
same month to celebrate “la fiesta de la raza” and the day of Cervantes. 


Mitprep HutTcHINsON 
Secretary 
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Miss Wester, secretary of the Texas Chapter, reports “good pro- 
grams, and an enjoyable social hour afterward.” 

The Columbus Chapter, at a recent meeting, elected Miss Stella Reel 
president, Vice-President Cony Sturgis, resigned. As Miss Reel will be 
unable to take up her duties for a while, the active work of the Chapter 
will be in the hands of Vice-President W. W. Blaney of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. At this same meeting Professor Blaney showed some ama- 
teur moving pictures taken by him in Spain during the past summer. The 
part showing the bull fight he attended was particularly fine. This film 
also included a “vista” or “revista” of Sefior T. Navarro Tomas taken 
when he was delivering some lectures in Columbus last spring. 

In an interesting letter from Miss Collins, last year’s president of 
the Kansas Chapter, I learn that the University of Kansas has Spanish 
films for rent. Further correspondence reveals that the University Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Kansas has three Burton Holmes 
Travelogues—/n Barcelona, In New Madrid, and Spanish Holidays, which 
they rent for $1.50 per reel, and, I presume, postage. One of these might 
add a touch of “atmosphere” to some meeting. 

A call has been sent out for a meeting of those interested in and 
around Cleveland to form a Chapter for that region. This organization 
meeting is being held at Oberlin College and the program includes a short 
play, Hablando se entiende la gente, and an exhibition of sixteenth-, 
seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century maps of Spain and South America. 
Inquiries are also being made about new Chapters in Indiana and Nevada, 
with one or two other nibbles as yet undeveloped. 

How many have seen a recent publication of the Instituto de las 
Espafias by I. L. Whitman, entitled Longfellow and Spain? A combina- 
tion of talks on this book, some of Longfellow’s wonderful translations 
from the Spanish, and his equally interesting anthology of Poems of 
Places (Houghton Mifflin), two volumes of which are on Spain, would 
make a very pleasant poetical “Longfellow Program” for some Chapter 
meeting. 

I should be very glad to hear from any Chapter at any time on 
any subject. Please write. 

Cony Sturcis 
Chapter Adviser 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Oser.in, OHIO 














OPINIONS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Dove, Associate Editor) 


THE NEW SPAIN 


The Spain that a few hundred years ago sent forth its dauntless mari- 
ners into the path of the setting sun to explore new lands beyond the 
horizon’s rim has become the Spain of a Renaissance of communication 
and commerce and is looking to those erstwhile Meccas of her intrepid 
explorers to aid in bringing it about. 

The commission of the United States of America to the International 
Exposition at Seville, which has its headquarters in the Interior Depart- 
ment, announced that King Alfonso XIII is largely responsible for this 
new Renaissance and is heading it. The commission gave this glimpse of 
the motherland of countless explorers and soldiers today: 

“Spain as a banker making large loans to the republics of South 
America; Spain as a shipmaster building a new merchant marine and 
developing first-class sailings between North and South America and her 
ports of the Atlantic and Mediterranean; Spain developing a new port at 
Seville by the construction of the Alfonso XIII Canal which allows deep- 
draft vessels of 13,000 tons to ascend the Guadalquivir for a distance of 
70 miles; Spain adopting the American telephone and granting a charter 
to an American company for a complete reorganization of her telephone 
systems; Spain as a host to the republics of North and South America 
which her early navigators discovered and helped to colonize. That is the 
new Spain.” 

SPAIN TO BUILD MOTOR ROADS 


Spain plans to build 2,500 miles of automobile roads within the next 
five years, 60 per cent of the mileage to be ready for use in two years. A 
private company is reported to be planning to build a straight-line motor 
toll route from Madrid to Valencia. 


COLUMBUS LIGHTHOUSE 


Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador from Cuba, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the permanent committee of the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, which is sponsoring the erection of a lighthouse on the 
coast of the Dominican Republic in honor of the memory of Christopher 
Columbus. 

He succeeds the retiring Argentine Ambassador, Honorio Pueyrredon. 
The other members of the committee are Luis Bogran, Minister from 
Honduras, and Angel Morales, Minister from the Dominican Republic. 

The function of the permanent committee is to carry out the terms of 
the resolution adopted at the Fifth International Conference of American 
Republics at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, and indorsed by the sixth confer- 
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ence recently held at Havana, recommending erection of the Columbus 
lighthouse. 

Conditions that will govern the world-wide architectural competition 
for the plans of the lighthouse, have been approved by the permanent 
committee. These conditions call for two competitions—the first to be 
open to all architects, and the second to be limited to the first ten selected 
after the initial contest. 

In an effort to secure financial aid from the various governments, the 
permanent committee expects to appoint a national committee in each 
country. 


CHANGED SIGNIFICANCE OF MONROE DOCTRINE 


It is to be feared the man in the street does not take the Pan American 
Conference very seriously, that to him it is just another palaver that, 
though excellent in ideals, fails to promise much of practical importance. 
The man in the street is bothered by lack of knowledge, rather than lack 
of sympathy. Not only is he without any grievance against Latin America, 
but without any inclination to be unjust. His trouble lies in the fact that 
his ideas are based largely on information long out of date, or on concep- 
tions that suit the movie far better than they suit the statesman. He has 
seen too much of the steeple hat and bowie knife to soft music, has read 
too much about banditry and revolution, and realizes too little of what has 
actually been going on. 

Bankers, engineers, and managers of branch houses could draw the 
man in the street a very different picture if they had the time. They could 
tell him tales that would not only put those of Hollywood to shame, but 
would make Alladin seem a second-rate magician. They could tell him not 
only how modern life has swept Latin America, but how it has attracted 
no less than $5,000,000,000 from the United States. They could tell him 
how American autos are clogging the streets of Buenos Aires, how Ameri- 
can locomotives are drawing great freight trains over the slopes of the 
Andes, how American elevators are lifting business men in the office build- 
ings of Valparaiso, and how American machinery is whirring in the 
cotton mills of Argentina. 

The two Americas are being tied together not only with chains of 
gold, but in such a rapid way as affects their relationship. What was the 
simple task of preventing the exploitation of a dozen weak and new-born 
governments by European monarchs one hundred years ago, when the 
Monroe Doctrine was first announced, has developed into a complicated 
network of international problems. 

The real difficulty in our relations with Latin America consists in the 
fact that changed conditions have forced a new significance upon the 
Monroe Doctrine. M. E. Tracy, in Washington Daily News, January 16, 
1928. 
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Modern Language Journal, XII, 5, February 1928. S. H. Bush, 
“Travel for Teachers” (The situation confronting the young college grad- 
uate who plans to teach modern languages is something like this: Usually 
he has no money. He teaches for a while and accumulates, we will say, 
enough to finance himself for one year. He may now choose between 
graduate study in an American university, with a probable A.M., and a 
year of study and travel abroad. Unquestionably the former produces the 
more certain and immediate rewards. Teaching vacancies are filled from 
the ranks of those who have gone through this discipline. On the other 
hand the man with the year of foreign residence behind him, though 
better equipped to teach the language and, particularly, to do something 
to promote the better international understanding which is imperatively 
needed in this country, finds it extremely difficult to “land a job.” “In spite 
of American advantages the dread disease faute d’argent not to speak of 
faute de temps weakens the effectiveness of our work everywhere by 
keeping teachers from Europe. That teachers know it is shown by the 
fact that summer trips, hasty and superficial but still almost invaluable, 
are taken every year by thousands of ambitious teachers. These trips are 
cheap, well organized, and well conducted . . . . The Smith College plan 
for students with some resources, the Delaware plan with a wider appeal, 
are steps in the right direction. There is a mounting list of endowed 
scholarships for the most brilliant and promising young scholars. School 
boards admit more generally the need for a system of leaves of absence. 
Exchanges of teachers as well as of distinguished professors can easily 
become more general. Teachers’ associations, journals like this one, and 
other bodies can do a great deal in working to extend our possibilities in 
these directions. If we admit our deficiencies and our needs we can find 
adequate remedies”). Following this article is a list of foreign cities where 
summer courses in the language of the country are given. The list for 
Spain is as follows: “(1) Study tour to Spain. Write J. H. Nunemaker, 
University of Wisconsin. Another tour is being organized by W. M. 
Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York. (2) Barcelona. 
(3) Burgos. (4) Granada. (5) Jaca (Huesca). Courses of the Uni- 
versity of Zaragoza. (6) Madrid. Centro de Estudios Histéricos. (7) 
Intercollegiate Spanish School. Write Temple Tours. (8) Salamanca. 
(9) Santander. Courses of the University of Liverpool, in August. 
Write E. Allison Peers.” C. Stocker, “The Tune of Persuasive Argu- 
ment.” C. E. Young and J. M. Daus, “An Experiment in First-Year 
French.” 
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L. M. Gay, “Reflections on the Henmon Word Book.” (The writer 
of the article good-humoredly points out some of the fatuities which 
may result from pressing to their logical conclusion certain of the dis- 
coveries or results of the recently developed objective and mechanical 
technique as applied to foreign-language study. For example, speaking 
of the Henmon French Word Book she says: “The fact that this list 
represents a passive vocabulary necessary for the understanding of the 
printed page seems to have been lost sight of in much of the discussion 
that the publication of this list has inspired. Mr. Wood goes so far as to 
say that ‘with the aid of the Henmon and similarly derived lists, text- 
makers will probably find that most of the recondite words now used by 
them can be replaced by words of permanent value which will at the 
same time serve all legitimate pedagogical expediencies.’ Should then the 
words he finds common to from fourteen to eight textbooks: jeudi, au- 
tomne, mai, retard, avril, comédie, encre, fourchette, italien, mardi, etc., 
be replaced, because they are not found in the Henmon list, by such 
words as appétition 10, absinthe 6, ammophile 7, auditif 14, .... psychique 
24, hyménoptére 6, . . . ., etc., which are found in it? We had supposed 
that the battle for the teaching of a modern language as a living tongue 
was won long ago. In using this Word Book, the teacher in the making 
of beginners’ texts and in the selection of words for drill needs the same 
common sense that he has always needed. No such list was necessary to 
make him appreciate the importance of the definite article, and he looks 
upon the counting of its occurrences, 27,749 times, as a fatuous waste of 
time. So with the whole framework of the language—the indefinite and 
partitive articles, pronouns of all sorts, possessive and demonstrative 
adjectives, prepositions, conjunctions, and primitive adverbs—all words 
of little significance by themselves, impossible to use alone for the pur- 
poses of drill, and acquiring significance only as dependents or repre- 
sentatives. But aside from all such words the frequency of employment 
of a word as given in the Word Book is no criterion either as to its 
fitness for a beginners’ text or as a word for drill. Because nain, 66, is 
found in 400,000 words of running discourse, twice as often as pain, 33, 


is it therefore to be preferred? . . . . Papier, 30, is perhaps twice as 
needful as plume, 15, but we have nothing with which to write on it, 
neither encre, crayon or crate ... . Difficulty of vocabulary should by 


no means be the only or even the principal criterion for the period of 
instruction at which a given text should be read. With the aid of the 
Henmon Word Book, the vocabulary difficulty of 37 texts has been 
studied by Mr. Carl Johnson. The list as presented in the order of diffi- 
culty is interesting and instructive. But as a first text for reading would 
any teacher be justified in choosing Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, No. 1, 
rather than Sans Famille, No. 3, because it has fewer uncommon words 
per running thousand? .. . . The more one studies the Word Book the 
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more questions arise, and the more one is convinced that, when the million 
count shall have been completed, the makers of beginners’ texts and of 
lists of words for drill will have an interesting book but one less useful 
to him than his Petit Larousse”). M. H. Netzorg, “Thoughts and After- 
Thoughts on a Successful Cercle Frangais.” C. Sturgis, “Literary Spain, 
1926” (A useful list of titles with a word or two of critical commentary 
on each. The author concludes, “The tendency of all literatures nowadays 
is to become more cosmopolitan and international, and Spain has followed 
this line along with other countries, but in spite of this fact her modern 
group of writers still preserves that inimitable national touch which is 
the basis of the great charm inhering in all her literature”). J. B. Tharp 
and E. Murray, “Grammarless Reading of Foreign Languages” (An 
experiment growing out of the suggestion of Professor O. F. Bond, of 
the University of Chicago, that “enough grammar could be learned in six 
weeks to enable the ordinary student to learn to read French,” was car- 
ried out at the University of Illinois. The authors conclude, “It seems 
safe to say that the Reading Sections accomplished their purpose. Students 
were reading rather difficult French literature, and understood it, in one 
year with practically no preliminary preparation other than actual reading. 
A very little grammatical knowledge had accumulated ‘from exposure,’ but 
their passive vocabulary of foreign words was larger, and having done 
nothing else, their reading ability was greater than that of regular stu- 
dents”). M. Griebsch, “Foreign Language Teaching in Germany.” W. A. 
Beardsley reviews Libro de Lectura by S. L. M. Rosenberg. J. A. Ray re- 
views Martinez Sierra’s Suefio de una noche de agosto, ed. by M. Gardner 
and A. L. Owen. W. Leopold reviews Spanisches Lesebuch zur Einfiihrung 
in die Kultur Spaniens by G. Wacker. 


Educational Review, 75, 2, Feb—H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, 
“Social Forces Affecting the Curriculum” (Some of the results which 
were to be expected from the recent emphasis upon the extraordinary 
value of the so-called new-type or objective tests are here noticed. “Thou- 
sands of mental and educational tests are sold each year and many admin- 
istrators have attempted to estimate the efficiency of instruction by the 
results displayed by the pupils upon the tests. The result has been that 
many uninformed or deliberately scheming teachers have coached their 
pupils upon the material embodied in the tests. The elements of the test 
thus become a part of the curriculum.” The authors cite the investigations 
of Upton into the influence of standardized tests on the curriculum in 
arithmetic. He finds that “many of the standardized tests in arithmetic 
were prepared by those who have little familiarity with the larger prob- 
lems in the teaching of arithmetic, individuals incompetent to evaluate the 
subject-matter comprising the course of study in arithmetic. .... Unes- 
sential and undesirable elements sometimes are embodied in the tests and 
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receive emphasis in teaching. ... . ” Quoting Upton directly, “In conclu- 
sion let me say that the illustrations which have been given in this article 
are selected from the best-known and most widely used tests and scales on 
the market today [1925], the total circulation of which reaches many 
million copies per year. When I say that these measuring devices are a 
great influence upon our curriculum in arithmetic I am not speaking 
lightly. Whether the unusual topics found in many of these tests actually 
appear in the printed courses of study of our many towns and cities is of 
relatively little moment because these topics are taught whether they 
appear in the curricula or not and the reason they are taught is because 
teachers know that they and their schools are judged in no small measure 
by the rating their pupils obtain on examinations of this sort... .. ” The 
authors note also that the so-called scholarship contests which have been 
featured of late in Kansas and other states have a similar effect in shaping 
teaching practice. “It is a simple matter to tabulate the frequency with 
which a given question has been asked in the past and to predict the 
probability of its being asked in the future. Thus the frequently asked 
questions are stressed and other material neglected. Certain public school 
teachers in Kansas have informed the writers that they are teaching the 
material frequently used in the state scholarship examinations as part of 
classroom routine. .... But the tests often contain trivial, unimportant, 
or irrelevant elements and neglect entirely certain issues which should 
receive major emphasis in a given subject.” It is fair to say that the 
authors’ position is not hostile to objective tests as such). 


Journal of Education (Boston), CVII, 6, Feb. 6—O. K. Davis, 
“Spanish in the Schools” (“If business men are united on one suggestion 
for improving the language instruction in American schools with a view 
of bringing it more in line with the practical needs of the near future, it 
is to teach more Spanish. There is no language which has more rapidly 
increased in practical use among Americans in the last ten years engaged 
in all phases of our international commerce, accompanied by closer inti- 
macy and closer understanding with the Latin-American peoples who, 
for their part have turned to the United States as never before to appre- 
ciate and embrace the American standard of living... . . The United 
States is now the first supplier of goods to every republic in Latin Amer- 
ica, except Paraguay, and there is only one per cent difference between 
the British trade with Paraguay and ours... . . The total of our foreign 
trade with them is approximately two billion dollars. Throughout the 
whole of Latin America we are selling more of our products today than 
are our three principal competitors—England, Germany, and France—put 
together. .... More and more Americans have learned and are learning 
the Spanish language. .. . . Along with [this] has come vastly better 
understanding of Latin-American psychology and culture. This has been 
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accompanied by a corresponding change in the character and qualifications 
of American commercial representatives. ... . It would surely seem to 
any open-minded person, that the language of a great continent—and that 
portion of the world with which our practical relations are more rapidly 
increasing than with any other—is not merely important but vital to our 
schools, and that the appeal for more Spanish in our schools should receive 
a conclusive and wholly sufficient answer in terms of a curriculum 
expanded to meet modern needs”). 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XIV, 3, March.—O. M. 
Clem reviews New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language 
Tests by B. D. Wood. (“It is the opinion of the reviewer that Dr. Wood 
has done a type of work very much needed just now in education—an 
appraisal of new techniques in actual school situations. The study proves 
nothing with finality. It shows the results of the tests as they were given. 
All will agree that the new-type test at the time of this experimentation 
was still in crude form. Hence, the results of this experiment augur well 
for the improvements and permanence of new-type testing techniques.” ) 


Modern Languages, IX, 3 and 4, Feb.—I. Gonzalez-Llubera, “Con- 
temporary Cervantes Scholarship” (The author traces rapidly the course 
of linguistic and critical scholarship concerned with Cervantes from the 
eighteenth century to the present. In the twentieth century he finds in 
general a saner conception of Cervantes’ personality than in those pre- 
ceding it. However, “Unamuno [Life of Don Quixote and Sancho] adopts 
the Romantic view about Don Quixote to his paradoxical Weltanschauung. 
Such an outlook is not literary criticism, nor is it confined to Spain, but 
Unamuno’s book exemplifies the diffusion among Spanish literary men of 
an extreme and crude conception of Cervantes’ dualism. Its fundamental 
error is the belief that such a masterpiece as Don Quixote could be con- 
ceived and executed by a second-rate mind.” The author speaks with 
approval of the works of Américo Castro and concludes, “The age of 
Cervantes precedes the dawn of a new age and its great rationalist systems, 
but Cervantes’ is a sister mind of that galaxy of intellects of the end of 
the sixteenth [sic] and first half of the eighteenth century who form the 
link between Erasmus and Kant. In creating Don Quixote he was led, 
in the development of his subject, beyond the literary experience of his 
day. Don Quixote is to European literature what the great systems of the 
eighteenth century are to philosophy. Don Quixote is also, from another 
point of view, the Jliad of the modern novel”). F. A. Hedgcock reviews 
New York Experiments with New-T ype Modern Language Tests by B. D. 
Wood. (This is a long, analytical review, generally favorable but also 
critical. It concludes as follows: “The main weaknesses of these tests are 
two. In the first place they are old-fashioned in their attitude toward 
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vocabulary. The examiners consider that each foreign word should have 
an English counterpart in the pupil’s mind, whereas the whole trend of 
modern language teaching is to set up a new direct association between 
‘things’ and the new names for them. Secondly, in order to secure defi- 
niteness and the possibility of marking by the non-expert, they are too 
much simplified, at any rate for any except very elementary pupils. The 
difficulty in learning to use a new idiom lies not so much with each sepa- 
rate new word and each separate new form; the real effort comes when 
the separate details have to be joined together into new expressions of 
thought, at first simple, and, later, increasingly complex. These tests touch 
only the elements of the language, and help the candidate with them. They 
prove whether the candidate has got hold of the proper single bricks with 
which to build his French or Spanish language-house, but they do not tell 
us whether he is capable of erecting it. These two criticisms, even if they 
are accepted, do not invalidate the new tests as a preliminary and elimina- 
tory examination. Such tests might well save much time and trouble if 
applied to all candidates for such examinations as the General Schools. 
Those who could not score 50 per cent on these elements should certainly 
not go any farther. Those who did should have a further examination 
which should test more fully their synthetic power over the language.” ) 


School and Society, XX VII, 686, Feb. 18.—B. Q. Morgan, “The Place 
of Modern Foreign Language in the American High School” (This is an 
important article in the defense of the position of modern languages in the 
secondary school curriculum. It is too detailed for quotation beyond the 
author’s final summing up: “. . . . it seems to me that the study of foreign 
language may justly claim to hold its place as an essential part of the 
high-school curriculum on three separate and important grounds. First, 
foreign-language mastery is a skill which is a professional requirement for 
a considerable percentage of our high-school graduates, and calls for a 
training which the high school can give better than any other part of our 
educational system. Second, the study of foreign language is particularly 
adapted to promote proficiency in skills which are involved in many other 
high-school and college branches. Third, a knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage contributes in an unusual degree to the making of internationally 
minded, broad-thinking, intellectually resourceful, and contented citizens” ). 














LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. AnrBa, Associate Editor] 


GONGORA 


The real significance of the extensive homage recently paid to Géngora 
in Spain, Spanish America, and elsewhere, transcends by far any mere 
performance of formal literary exercises for the purpose of honorably 
commemorating the three-hundredth anniversary of his death on May 27, 
1927. A new generation of writers has joyfully seized this opportune 
occasion to declare itself. It insists that Géngora’s moment has come, and 
in the face of groseros ladridos, reminiscent of the anathemas of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, accords him a recognition and re- 
habilitation as inevitable as that of El Greco. Giménez Caballero ecstati- 
cally speaks of him as “San Luis de Géngora.” The admiration and 
enthusiasm of this lyric juventud springs from a sense of spiritual kinship 
and a genuine gratitude for fresh sources of inspiration. Damaso Alonso, 
in a review of Gerardo Diego’s “Antologia poética en honor de Géngora” 
(Revista de Occidente, December, 1927, pp. 396-401), serves as an ad- 
mirable spokesman. Although of course “ni romanticos ni positivistas 
podian sentir interés por el arte antirreal de Gongora,” by their denying 
him, he protests, “quedaba truncada la linea de desenvolvimiento de nues- 
tra lirico del Siglo de Oro.” The consequence of this is, first, a contempt 
of Spain’s classical lyric poetry, and, ultimately, the establishing of a gen- 
eral postulate to the effect that Spanish literature is fundamentally real- 
istic, popular, democratic, etc. “El hispanismo extranjero, atraido por lo 
pintoresco espafiol,” is tacitly blamed for collaboration in the enunciation 
of these principles. The following seems characteristic of the younger 
attitude : 

“En el primer cuarto del siglo XX, poco a poco, por causas muy varias 
y muy complejas, se produce un cambio total en la manera de considerar 
la vida como materia de ciencia o de arte. Al nuevo modo de entender el 
fenédmeno estético, acompafia una nueva valoracién critica de la literatura 
del pasado. Y vuelve a adquirir importancia un poeta como Géngora, cuyo 
central empefio fué la creacién de un cosmos poético en el que la realidad 
del mundo esta traducida, término a término, en materia irreal, orden, 
sistema, nitidez, depuracién: un mundo estético, superpuesto y paralelo al 
contingente de aqui abajo, como un cielo inmutable sobre un mar poli- 
mérfico y tornadizo. Nos habiamos equivocado. Habia en la literatura del 
siglo XVII espafiol, en esa literatura realista, democratica, localista, algo 
que era excelsamente antirrealista, aristocratico y universal (sin dejar de 
ser entrafiablemente hispanico). Hoy, la critica europea (Trend, Cassou, 
Valéry, Larbaud, Petriconi, Boselli ...) saluda en Géngora al ‘padre de 
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la poesia barroca,’ al ‘mejor poeta del siglo XVII.’ Tres épocas, tres 
artistas, tres rehabilitaciones. Lo que para Calderén hizo el romanticismo 
(aunque de un modo algo confuso), lo que el positivismo con relacién a 
Lope de Vega, eso esta realizando con respecto a Géngora el antirrealismo 
contemporaneo. Pasé el frenesi por Calderén, ha pasado el culto lopesco, 
pasara el entusuasmo inmoderado por Géngora. Pero Géngora — como 
Calderén, como Lope de Vega, como el romancero y el Arcipreste y ia 
Celestina — quedara incorporado integramente al cuadro normal de la 
literatura de Espajfia.” 

Some of Géngora’s contemporaries and followers, true poets, worthy 
of reading and study (Soto de Rojas, Bocangel, Villamediana, Carillo y 
Sotomayor, Polo de Medina) are also receiving the attention they demand. 

“Jubilo. Los signos estelares son halaguefios. No sélo quedara reha- 
bilitado el nombre de Géngora, sino toda una época de nuestra litera- 
tura ... No ya una época, sino toda nuestra visién de la literatura espajiola 
va a cambiar ... Sucumbiran los mitos del vulgarismo y el realismo espa- 
fiol, y resplandecera la participacién de Espafia en el conjunto de la 
literatura europea.” 


Somewhat more conservatively, Enrique Diez-Canedo (Revista de las 
Espatias, July, 1927, Il, pp. 429-31) warns us that El Centenario de 
Géngora en América y en Espatia cannot be expected to result in a public 
recognition or a general proclamation of Géngora as absolutely el principe 


de nuestra lirica or el primer poeta de habla espatiola. Probably the most 
that may be deduced is 

“la creciente consideracién adquerida por el poeta. peor tratado por la 
rutina de los historiadores de la literatura.” 


At least we are beginning to understand Géngora. Diez-Canedo suspects 
that even Menéndez y Pelayo, had he ever reached in his Antologia the 
point of considering Géngora por si mismo, would eventually have formu- 
lated a judgment far different from that expressed in his opiniones sueltas, 
so closely conforming to the generally accepted hostile estimate. 


“La vindicacién de Géngora ... es obra conjunta de América y de Espajfia.” 
As regards the Gongorismo manifiesto en Dario, 


“habra que admitir una supervivencia americana de aquellos brotes gon- 
goricos que florecieron de seguida en la literatura colonial, .. y que 
retofiaron con mayor o menor fuerza, en todo tiempo; de aquel espiritu 
que se infiltr6é en las letras, armado de la mas abundante erudicién, hasta 
proponcionarle, en el mismo siglo XVII, defensores como el peruviano 
Juan de Espinosa.” 


All Spanish America, from North to South, gongorizé in prose and verse, 
a comparison of the expansién gongorina with the baroque being quite 
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opportune. Diez-Canedo quotes two Spanish-American articles unavail- 
able to the undersigned. 


Francisco Ichaso, writing in the new Cuban magazine, 1927 (La Ha- 
bana, Cuba, I, pp. 127-29) on “Géngora y la Nueva Poesia,” affirms the 
unity of Géngora’s work. He sees in his art 
“la impopularidad consubstancial del arte nuevo ... El arte de Gdéngora, 
rebotante en las mayorias, es acogido céncavamente por las minorias, y 
esta acogida reviste, como siempre, un caracter religioso, sectario, que 
alimenta y excita el fervor generoso de los acogedores, y las actividades 
de esta minoria selecta alcanzan un verdadero grado de militancia, nece- 
sario para difundir la nueva doctrina estética, venciendo la resistencia 
pasiva de los remisos y contraponiéndose al combate abierto de los anta- 
gonistas. He aqui el punto esencial de contacto del gongorismo con el arte 
poético actual; es un arte minoritario, en perenne lucha inteligente contra 
la presién cuantitativa de las mayorias.” 


Diez-Canedo comments that 


“ver todavia en Géngora signo de combate es verle como escritor actual ; 
y, en efecto, los escritores de habla espafiola asi lo han visto, dandole dos 
aliados en Mallarmé y Valéry, cuyas semejanzas estéticas con nuestro 
poeta (no sin diferencias profundas: el tiempo es invencible) se han 
sefialado repetidas veces. Pero hoy son los tres imagines de un mismo 
culto, evidentemente y con toda razén.” 


Pablo Rojas Paz speaks of the plastic value of Géngora’s poetry (Sin- 
tesis, Buenos Aires) : 

“Consideremos, primero, la introduccién de un sentido plastico en la 
poesia, acusado casi siempre por una profusién de metaforas, que en la 
obra de Géngora parece ser la esencial calidad. En segundo término, se 
advierte en esta clase de poemas que la idea ha perdido importancia. Pero 
esto es solamente consecuencia de lo primero; puesto que siendo el afan 
del poeta puramente plastico, no le interesa a este poeta sobremanera la 
nocién de las cosas. Estas son condiciones que sobresalen en Soledades y 
Polifemo, y que le han dado renombre a través de los siglos, colocandolo 
en la situacién de ser considerado como una de las personalidades mas 
curiosas de todas las literaturas.” 


GONGORA AND DAR{O 


As Artigas and others have pointed out, the enormous influence of 
Rubén Dario on Spanish poets of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries is undoubtedly responsible, to a large degree, for the enthusiasm 
of these poets for Géngora. Exactly what, then, is Dario’s relation to, or 
dependence on, Géngora? H. Petriconi (“Géngora und Dario,” in Der 
Neueren Sprachen, June, 1927, XXV, pp. 261-72), considering only the 
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so-called Gongoristic poems, answers by showing that Géngora’s actual 
influence on Dario was negligible. The latter probably read Géngora at 
the scarcely independent age of 14, when gongorismo must have contra- 
dicted his own poetic views, for at this epoch the classic was, and remained 
for over a decade, parnassian. When he consciously turned toward the 
Symbolists during his first stay in Paris in 1893, even the new sort of 
appraisal that Gongora as a “Symbolist” was already receiving at the 
hands of Moreas, Verlaine, and other French poets does not seem to have 
stirred him to a renewed reading and admiration of Géngora, for he 
makes no allusion to the basis of their singular respect and honor. Cer- 
tainly there is no support for such a hypothesis in his volume, Prosas 
Profanas (1896), with its indelible mark of Verlaine, its primitive man- 
ner, and its nostalgia for Paris. The casual mention of Angélica and 
Medoro in connection with another legendary pair of lovers does not 
assume the importance of a direct allusion, while his unfamiliarity at this 
time with even Polefemo y Galatea is evidenced by the omission of Gala- 
tea’s name from the rich pageant of mythological women that pass 
through these pages. There is likewise nothing that rings of Géngora’s 
expressions. In the list of eight Spanish ancestors enumerated in the 
prélogo, Géngora is placed behind Quevedo. The names of Quevedo, 
Santa Teresa, and Gracian are repeated in his Historia de mis libros, but 
never once is Géngora mentioned—and rightly. However, in the initial 
poem of Cantos de vida y esperanza (1905), the most important work for 
our consideration, Galatea gongorina is found beside a marquesa verle- 
niana. And here, especially, we have the famed Trébol, three sonnets on 
Géngora and Velazquez, with which Gongora’s fate was decided and his 
glory and renown among the young poets of the new century newly 
grounded. They all knew the Trébol and were moved by it to an enthusi- 
asm for the subject. How came Dario thus to raise Géngora on his 
shield? One must bear in mind the somewhat general character of these 
cantos as a collection. Although composed in Paris, they have an ex- 
pressed national import. Besides Goéngora and Velazquez, Cervantes and 
Goya are also celebrated in separate poems. Al Rey Oscar and Cyrano en 
Espafia mention Calderén, Cervantes, Bécquer, Velazquez, Murillo, Que- 
vedo, El Poema del Cid, the Romancero, and Tirso. So from the mere 
choice of theme (Gd6ngora-Velazquez) one cannot assume any especial 
relation to the poet, any more than to the painter. Both were glorias 
espafiolas, and it is only with these words that Dario thinks of them when 
he speaks of the Trébol in his Historia de mis libros. Here if anywhere 
Dario had an opportunity to declare himself a disciple and adherent of 
Géngora. A detailed comparison of the first sonnet of the Trébol with a 
real sonnet of Géngora brings Petriconi to declare that on the whole 
Dario’s sonnet “seems to have something Gongoristic, especially for one 
who himself has only a general and vague conception of gongorismo, from 
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which one may, on the other hand, at once conclude that this is about the 
case with Dario.” This clearly perceptible impression of Gongorism is 
attained by quite simple means: personified abstractions, accumulated sub- 
stantive expressions, the permutation and divorce of words belonging to- 
gether (hyperbaton). Dario remains artless and natural, as is at once 
evident from the fact that his sonnet may be understood from a single 
reading. Petriconi concludes that Dario did not know Géngora intrinsi- 
cally, that he probably read Géngora once but not again, that he conse- 
quently had a correct but only general conception of him, that at any rate 
he received no stimulation from him as a symbolist, and that on the whole 
he had no personal relation to his work. 

Such a conclusion is astonishing. How, then, can this be the beginning 
of our present honor of Géngora? A mere accident? Hardly. One must 
grant Dario his intuition, and recognize that there may exist in a poet 
some relationship that is not personal, either original or developed, but 
historical, which perhaps lies less on the surface, but which need not on 
that account be any less real. Since romanticism, the entire literary de- 
velopment that has gone before seems to have been repeated within a short 
period—a postulate freely drawn from Nietzsche’s psychology of romanti- 
cism. To the new scheme, then, Romanticism-Realism-Modernism (to 
bring the thing to the simplest formula), would correspond the older 
Gothic-Renaissance-Baroque, the first and third periods showing in each 
sequence the greater similarity to each other, and thereby standing in 
common antithesis to the middle term. Renaissance and Realism both 
imply an interruption of the course hitherto by means of a positive period 
of reality, which in turn is, in both schemes, then succeeded by a spiritual 
view of the universe quite foreign to reality. The correspondence of the 
two lines of development is expressed in their fundamental views rather 
than in their ambiguous forms of expression. The humorous attacks which 
a realist like Pereda, in la Primavera, directs against romanticism are 
paralleled by those of the Renaissance poets Cervantes and Aleman against 
the retarded romances of knights and shepherds. This parallelism in 
development is most strikingly manifested in the sympathy, understanding, 
and esteem with which each period of the modern time meets the corre- 
sponding older period. The new love for the hitherto slighted Baroque 
begins punctually with the coming into fashion of the so-called “youthful 
style,” which is precisely what one in the sphere of literature calls Sym- 
bolism. Dario’s position in Spanish literature of the nineteenth century 
corresponds exactly to that of Géngora in the seventeenth, although per- 
sonal connections do not exist—a similarity in their poetic personalities. 
Both are more than mere detached individuals; both are at the same time 
leaders of a great lyrical-spiritual reaction, respectively against Realism 
and Renaissance, and as such, as a matter of course, are bound to each 
other in a mysterious way. Considered in this light, and apart from the 
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personal, they present, Petriconi admits, plenty of common qualities and 
points of contact: their exclusive unconditionality, somewhat opposed to 
the popular element of the realists; their endeavor above all else to win 
from the language, through the admission of foreign elements, new possi- 
bilities of expression, in which, for Dario, French plays the same rdle that 
Latin did for Gongora; their way of never calling things by their right 
names; and of making use of comparison for elucidation, but much more 
of sliding from one metaphor into another; in short, the whole far-from- 
truth, artificial, refined, and abstract nature of their poetry, which is 
scarcely even their poetry. So naturally also the remonstrances which 
were raised against Gongorism and Symbolism are absolutely the same. 
The choice expressions of Dario and his followers, their glauco, their 
lilial, were received with the same scorn with which three hundred years 
before Quevedo presented his list of gongoristic neologisms. The glorious 
resurrection which Gdéngora is experiencing these days is neither a de- 
tached phenomenon, a consequence of critical-aesthetic development, nor 
mere chance. It is, like the whole Baroque cult, the natural result, or, 
rather, the indirect expression, of the artistic modernism in which the art 
of the seventeenth century is being repeated. 


“Apropos de Géngora,” P. S[ouday] remarks in Le Temps (Paris, 
May 30, 1927, p. 1, c-d) that précieuse [gongoristic] poetry certainly is 
a response to a spiritual need, for it reappears at diverse epochs, and 
almost everywhere, not merely in certain more or less eccentric poets, the 
butts of the officials and champions of what is called good sense. Petrarch 
and Ronsard are cited, and Shakespeare, in whom euphuism abounds. The 
romanticists are all more or less précieux. Moreover, [like Quevedo] 
Boileau, who so much combats this genre, does not escape it himself. The 
classical periphrase springs from it directly. In short, préciosité is only 
the exaggeration of a trait common to all poetry, to all style that truly 
seeks to make of language an art. That certain poets are particularly 
difficult is due simply to the fact that they are reacting against vulgarity, 
and demanding the attention to which poetry has a right. The Renaissance 
and the Gongoristic wave that followed constitute a necessary reaction to 
the platitude of the Middle Ages, and to the grossness of manners. But 
this general phenomenon admits of modal attributes. The analogous traits 
pointed out by Albert Thibau (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, May 28, 1927) 
in his comparison of Géngora, Lycophron, Mallarmé, and Valéry ought 
not to obscure undoubted differences. Gongora seeks especially picturesque 
conceits. The obscurity of Lycophron derives from an excess of erudition 
and of allusions to little-known myths. Mallarmé and Valéry appear 
hermetic, not only through their form and the use of the ellipsis, but also 
through the unexpectedness of their comparisons and the force of their 
thought. “The key to Lycophronism is in the memory, that of Mallar- 
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mism and Valérysm in the intelligence,” says M. Desrousseaux. The first 
is obscure on the outside, the other two on the inside (depth). [Para- 
doxically] Géngora is obscure through his scintillation. The advantage 
remains with the two contemporary Frenchmen. 


Arturo Marasso’s interest in Luis de Géngora (“Apuntes para un 
estudio,” in Nosotros, June, 1927, XXI, pp. 293-315) is not wholly pane- 
gyrical. 

“Si la lengua espafiola tuviera en este siglo insignes escritores y 
maestros del pensamiento y del arte, yo seria de los primeros en elevar 
una capilla y encender una repujada lampara de plata al Géngora de las 
Soledades en un viejo jardin andaluz donde hubiera una fuente, un chopo 
y cantaran ruisefiores; pero en el instante duro para las nobles aspiraciones 
del espiritu, .. es bueno reservar esta glorificacién para los afios mas 
henchidos de contenido espiritual cuando al lado de lo grande y lo verda- 
dero no sea peligroso honrar y aplaudir lo amanerado y lo exquisito.” 

This, evidently, because it is not in Géngora’s admirable letrillas, mag- 
nificent sonnets, or romancillos lucientes de flores, but in his poems “de 
ambicioso vuelo, de complicacién espiritual, en lo que con todos sus de- 
fectos, era suyo, gongorino,” that he has already once been imitated and 
vulgarized by the sterile legion of segundones de las letras. Many of 
Marasso’s dicta are intensely suggestive: 

“Anacreonte sensual y complicado, queria también ser Pindaro ... se 
acerc6é al Tasso. ... Se transformaba, sin perder su primera manera ... 
le faltaban alientos para convertirse en creador de personajes, para dar 
vida a las ficciones de la imaginacién; lector de Claudiano, de Ovidio y 
Garcilaso, debié de sorprenderse, como ante un hallazgo inesperado cuando 
en 1611 aparecié la primera edicién péstuma de las Obras de Carillo y 
Sotomayor. ... Con el mismo asunto, estrofas, y dedicatoria al Conde de 
Niebla escribié el Polifemo ... ges un desafio al poeta muerto? ... Gdngora 
al tomar la fabula de Ovidio la hace mas virgiliana y se inspira en obras 
recientes, espafiolas e italianas ... tiene presente siempre varios modelos; 
pide a unos y a otros; todas las formas fragmentarias adquieren nueva 
vida en su alquitara ... no tiene la visién exacta del paisaje que describe y 
la unidad del Polifemo se resiente por la falta de un plan pensado y sen- 
tido ... en el Polifemo nos ha dejado Géngora sus mas bellos versos cultos ; 
el color, la aristocracia del estilo, la rusticidad pulcra del ambiente pas- 
toril; hay notas veladas, en cuyo misterio musical se adivina el paisaje y 
el estado de alma, intimidad y poesia. ... Tanto como de la Fabula de Acis 
y Galatea aproveché Géngora el libro de la Erudicién Poetica de Carillo 
y Sotomayor, obra atiborrada de citas, extravagante a veces, pero de 
verdadera doctrina casi siempre. ... 

“[Carillo] opina con Cicerén que el poeta escribe en otro idioma ... 
que el poeta debe ser claro, pero entiéndese que puede resultar oscuro para 
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los ignorantes, incapaces de penetrar en su hondura ... la doctrina de 
Carrillo que flotaba en el ambiente desde el primer Renacimiento, es una 
oposicién a lo vulgar; oposicién que ya se habia convertido en un lugar 
comun ... Al estudiar la técnica de Géngora debemos tener presente su 
poética y su repertorio de tropos y figuras. ... El vocabulario gongorino 
de cuya novedad no podemos tener hoy una visién exacta por haberse 
vulgarizado, le debe mucho a las ideas de Herrera y del Brocense, e in- 
directamente a Juan de Mena. ... Las Soledades son el poema gongorino 
por excelencia. Improba labor, erudita y poética, esta obra tiene un carac- 
ter propio dentro de la técnica de Don Luis, por el vocabulario, imagenes, 
metaforas, versificacién y gramatica. Debe ser fruto de muchos tanteos 
y esbozos: quién sabe en qué delicados alambiques se elaboré esta quin- 
taesencia desconcertante. ; Ley6 Don Luis a Lycofrén? ... creo que traté 
de ser émulo del poeta alejandrino. ... No hay en las Soledades creacién 
de caracteres, accién, vida, unidad de accién; no hay composici6n, relato, 
naturaleza, alma, amor, fuerza. Hay palabras nuevas, metaforas, imagenes 
metaféricas. No existe un poema menos construido. Se le llamara lirico, 
pero es de un lirismo tan poco esencial que si penetramos mas en lo hondo 
el juego de palabras no nos conduce, ni a un pensamiento ni a un corazén 
que siente. El autor, en lugar de meditar el asunto, de ordenar los episo- 
dios, de dar vida y accién a su relato, de poner una voluntad que obre en 
el Peregrino, le deja vagar como la sombra de un suefio, llevado por las 
circunstancias. ... [Géngora] carece del secreto del arte homérico y dan- 
tesco que pinta, esculpe, anima y crea; no recoge las primeras impresiones 
sino escribe viendo los paisajes de su imaginaci6n; los personajes mismos 
son un pretexto para alargar el poema. En torno de las Soledades va a 
trabarse la batalla del Renacimiento en Espajia; con una mas amplia vision 
de la antigiiedad los gongoristas se colocan en el sitio de Juan de Mena 
y dicen lo que quiso decir el Marqués de Santillana, lo que apenas dié a 
entender Garcilaso. ... Gdngora no utiliza un solo autor en sus imitaciones ; 
en el asunto que un autor le ofrece, intercala imagenes de otro [Claudian 
and Homer]. ... Para qué hablar de las semejanzas de asuntos y de 
imagenes de los sonetos de Géngora y de los otros poetas de las Flores 
[de poetas ilustres], si casi todos vienen de idénticas fuentes? Lo que si 
puede decirse es que ninguno de los autores de esta antologia supera a 
Géngora en brillo, en elegancia, en la perfeccién de la forma. 

“Parece innegable que Géngora debié sentir la influencia de Herrera; 
esa influencia fué mas que todo tedrica, de una visidn general de la cul- 
tura humanistica, de vocabulario, de una diferenciacién de lo vulgar y de 
lo culto ... no puede ponerse en duda de que en los comentarios a Garcilaso 
estaba ya la doctrina poética de Géngora ... la genialidad retérica de Gon- 
gora pertenece a la historia de una escuela poética que empieza con Mena 
y el Marqués de Santillana : tuvo su teorizante en el Don Enrique del Arte 
de trovar que vid en qué se distinguian ‘los claros ingenios e los obscuros,’ 
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y se renov6é con Garcilaso y con Herrera. ... No creo que Géngora fuese 
de muchas lecturas ... las reminiscencias de tan innumerables autores an- 
tiguos que hay en las poesias de Géngora son mas que buscadas, casuales, 
fatales. ... No ha sido nuestro poeta ni un humanista ni un mistico, ni un 
pensador ; goz6 la vida en lo posible; en sus letrillas se pinta admirable- 
mente: ni la politica, ni la riqueza, ni los viajes, ni el amor apasionado o 
platénico turbaron su sensualismo de gustador del instante bello, en sus 
buenos afios. ... Estaba lejos Gongora de conocer la religién antigua. Sus 
dioses son los dioses de la mitologia, de la decadencia latina. ... En ningun 
verso de Géngora hay influencia helénica. ... Tampoco tiene preocupaciones 
estéticas en su sentido filoséfico; no hay en Géngora una sed ardiente de 
conocer, de penetrar en ningun misterio del pensamiento. Dotado de una 
maravillosa memoria verbal, de un sentido musical muy fino — era misico 
y quiza pinto— ... se quedé en los umbrales dei lirismo en su acepcién 
mas alta: de ese lirismo a donde habia llegado Luis de Leén tan silenciosa- 
mente. No tiene afectos profundos ... amor a los toros y a la caza. ... El 
sentimiento de la patria, el furor bélico, le dah inusitada energia y arde 
en deseos de venganza y de estrago. ... Los espectaculos teatrales pomposos 
... deleitarian el Aanimo del poeta, autor de comedias también, aunque en su 
mente no exista la inspiracién dramatica. ... Era un don genial de Géngora 
el de dar brillo a la palabra, poseyé esta cualidad del estilo; no era un 
lirismo grande el suyo, una elevacién espiritual nacida del arrebato pin- 
darico; no es Géngora un enamorado de una idea de belleza que le conduzca 
en la vida y le acerque al descubrimiento de lo eterno de la mente del 
hombre, no ha sido un humanista como Petrarca y Ariosto, y ni ain como 
Cervantes; pero en él el lirismo era ingénito. El inteligente defensor del 
estilo de Géngora exageré el alcance del hermetismo de la poesia antigua.” 











NEW BOOKS 


The Short Story in Spain in the Seventeenth Century with a bibliog- 
raphy of the novela from 1576 to 1700. By Caro.tine B. BourLanp, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, printed for Smith College. x+217 pp. 
(Volume VIII of the Anniversary Series published in Commemoration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Smith College.) 


“The present essay attempts to characterize the seventeenth-century 
Spanish novela as a whole and, in addition, to discuss in greater detail 
some of its special aspects.” Such are the opening words of the introduc- 
tion to this very scholarly and able piece of work. However, the essay, 
covering only forty-seven pages, is all too short. There is much supple- 
mentary matter in the thirty pages of notes, some of which might very 
well have been incorporated in the essay. The bibliography and the in- 
dexes, running from page 87 to page 217, form the corpus of this indis- 
pensable work. Beginning with the Primera parte de las Patratias de Juan 
Timoneda, 1576, every volume of novelas printed in Spain to the year 
1759 is listed. The title page is given complete with details of measure- 
ment and descriptions of the contents. In addition the library shelf-mark 
is given of the copy consulted by the author. 


Florilegio del Parnaso Americano, selectas composiciones poéticas colec- 
cionadas por Micuaegt A. De Vitis. 589 pp. Barcelona, Casa editorial 
Maucci. 7.50 pesetas. 


It is no mean task to select ten poems to represent the poetic production 
of each of the Spanish-American countries, in all 190 poems, written by 
as many natives of nineteen countries. No two persons could possibly 
agree in their judgments over so wide a field. Besides, in such a mathe- 
matical arrangement of values, a country like Colombia is bound to be as 
much under-represented as any of the Central American republics would 
be over-represented. And yet, there is something to be said in favor of 
the plan. At least we do get a fair representation of the lesser countries ; 
and of the greater ones separate anthologies are necessary to do them 
justice. The compiler’s taste and judgment is most excellent so that the 
public gets for a small amount of money a really good selection of Spanish- 
American poetry. The book can be recommended for school libraries that 
possess only a limited budget. Professor De Vitis compiled a few years 
ago a collection of Paraguayan poetry published by the same house with 
the title Parnaso paraguayo, which is a model of its kind. The absence of 
explanatory and biographical notes in these anthologies is much to be 
deplored, but the publisher, not the compiler is to blame. 
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SCHOOL TEXTS 


La Gringa, drama en cuatro actos, por FLoreNcio SANCHEZ, edited with 
Introduction, Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary by Joun Tuomas Lis- 


Ter and Ruta Ricwarpson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 
xviit142 pages. 


Florencio Sanchez would be a notable dramatist in any literature; he 
is especially notable in the literature of Spanish America, where the drama 
has received much less attention than the two other main literary types. 
Uruguayan by birth, Sanchez spent a considerable part of his short life 
in Argentina; moreover, the greater part of his work as vagabond jour- 
nalist and dramatist was done there, so that Argentina may well claim a 
large share of his literary fame. Twenty-eight years of age before he 
discovered his great talent as a dramatist and only thirty-four years old 
when ill-health, the result of his dissipated habits, brought his literary 
career to a close, he had only six years in which to dramatize his varied 
experiences and keen observations of life; during these six years he pro- 
duced eight plays that laid a firm foundation for the teatro criollo of 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

Advanced students of Spanish-American literature have been able to 
make the acquaintance of Florencio Sanchez in the three-volume edition 
of his plays, published by the Editorial Cervantes of Valencia and Barce- 
lona; the need of a carefully prepared edition of one of his plays for less 
advanced students has long been recognized, and only the difficulties of 
the task can explain the lack of such an edition. Sanchez wrote his plays 
hastily and carelessly; he wrote for the stage, with little thought of a 
possible reader; a realist with naturalistic tendencies, he used freely Ar- 
gentinismos and illiterate modes of speech, so that the linguistic difficulties 
are unusually numerous. 

The editors of the present edition of La Gringa have supplied the need 
of a representative play of the Uruguayan dramatist in textbook form and 
they have done their work remarkably well. The Introduction presents the 
dramatist adequately and sympathetically; the fifteen pages of Notes are 
very satisfactory in their completeness; and very few mistakes or omis- 
sions have been noted in the Vocabulary. The following suggestions are 
offered to the editors for their consideration when a new edition is called 
for. 

Page 5, line 15: pan may mean “loaf”; pedazos has its usual meaning, 
not given in the Vocabulary. P. 11, 1. 28: diputado may be used here in the 
sense of “politician.” P. 17, 1. 19: bisofia repeats evidently the Italian 
word bisogna, but to Cantalicio it may suggest the Spanish meaning of the 
word, “raw, uncouth.” P. 17, 1. 21: pito is an Argentismo for pipa de 
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fumar ; attention is called more than once to Don Nicola’s use of the pipe. 
P. 21, |. 16: the meaning of prima, “first string of a guitar,” should be 
given in the Vocabulary in order that the idiom, bajar la prima, may be 
better understood. P. 29, 1. 14: the legal nature of the papelitos should be 
suggested in the Notes or Vocabulary ; compare papeles, p. 15, 1. 26. P. 53, 
1. 11: medio peleador is not defined in Notes or Vocabulary ; the expression 
seems to mean, “a pretty good fighter.” P. 57, stage directions: canterito 
(cf. canto, cantera) suggests “rockery” rather than “flower bed.” 

This edition of La Gringa has just been used by the reviewer with a 
class in Spanish-American literature and was found very satisfactory. 
The first of Spanish-American plays to be edited for our schools and 
colleges, it has set a high standard for other editors who may wish to 
continue the good work. 


G. W. UmpHrey 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Dicenos el uruguayo Sanchez, en su obra, el conflicto intimo de un 
pueblo joven que evoluciona, camino de su afirmacion definitiva: la senti- 
mental, aferrada resistencia de hijos de la tierra y de la tradicion a la 
arrolladora marcha que, con desconocimiento del pasado, necesariamente 
mixtifica y fusiona los caracteres mds extrafios y diversos. Para el lector 
norte-americano, por las analogias que pueda sugerirle su fondo ideolégico, 
el drama sera incentivo de interés pero, no asi el mérito artistico de su 
forma que por manifiesta inferioridad queda realmente obscurecido. 

El dialogo es, de necesidad, remedo y representacién del habla del 
pueblo: un compuesto heterogéneo y pintoresco de formas de la lengua 
madre, gauchescas, italianas y copia de barbarismos e idiotismos. Por lo 
que tiene de arbitrario y dialectal, este lenguaje presenta confusién y 
dificultad a todo aquel que estando en los comienzos del estudio no ha 
logrado familiarizarse atin con los elementos mas esenciales del normal. 
Esta circunstancia y la relatividad del mérito intrinseco de la obra haran, 
sin duda, disentir a algunos del criterio de los editores, en cuanto se refiere 
a la inmediata utilidad como texto o ejercicio de lectura. 

Precede al drama una introduccién con noticias biograficas y biblio- 
graficas y le siguen ejercicios 0 cuestionarios, notas y vocabularios. 

El texto original ha sido en algunos lugares enmendado pues, segun 
confesién de los editores, estaba plagado de errores pero, a pesar del cui- 
dado que han puesto en dar la buena lectura, ciertos pasajes quedaron sin 
corregir. 

En p. 7, donde dice “y cantando alguna tonada” debiera leerse “y 
canta.” Pueden hacerse objeciones al uso de “a” en “sacando la ceniza a 
la pipa” de p. 15, levando como Ileva articulo “ceniza.” “Se le estan 
viniendo muchos pajaros en la cabeza” de la p. 35, debe corregirse o por 
lo menos explicarse que es barbarismo insoportable. P. 35, “de los que nos 
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iba quedando” por “iban quedando.” — Frecuente y vulgar es “quedamos 
de hacerlo” de la p. 30. Redunda el “le” en: “le coloca ... sobre las es- 
paldas del chico” de p. 60. 

En los ejercicios o cuestionarios hay también erratas. “Antes de su 
apariencia” por “aparicién” en p. 74. “;Cudles personas ...” por “; Qué 
personas ...,” p. 74. — “Seria tan triste” por “Estaria tan triste,” p. 74. — 
“Aparencia del fondero” de la p. 75 ies “apariencia” o “aparicién” ? — 
Decimos “sinénimo de” y no “sinénimo por” (p. 76). Incorrecto es “; Qué 
dice el cura es el tndecimo ...?” debidé decirse “;Cual dice ... que es 
el ...” Lo mismo sucede en la frase “; Qué dice Cantalicio es el destino de 
Dios?” de la p. 79. En p. 78 dicese “; A quién refiere?” por “za quién se 
refiere ?” — Hay que escribir “en el manejo” en la frase “técnica dra- 
matica del autor en el manejar ...” (p. 79).— En la misma pagina donde 
dice “; qué es el oficio del ...?” digase “; qué oficio es el del ...” o “cual 
es ...” Las palabras nuevas usadas en los cuestionarios no se encuentran 
en el vocabulario y asi no queda explicado que “arte dramatica” también 
puede ser “arte dramatico” pero que “tesis” es siempre femenino. (Vide 
p. 80.) 

La nota a la p. 5 del texto (p. 92) que se refiere a la expresién “no 
preciso” no es satisfactoria: el verbo “precisar” cuando significa necesidad 
urgente, inmediata, que es acepcién corriente en la América hispana, se 
usa como unipersonal, asi como “convenir, importar, parecer” y otros. — 
En la p. 93: “vase izquierda” quiere decir “vase por la izquierda” y no 


“vase a la izquierda” como indica la nota. “;Qué milagro le lleva por 
aca?” y debiera ser “le trae” (p. 95).— No hay nota que explique el uso 
de “y el tiempo no piensa llover” de la p. 19 del texto, uso que autorizan 
Cervantes y otros buenos escritores.— Tampoco la hay para la frase: “y 
le gané el asunto en el juez” de la p. 29. 


Jost M. pe Osma 
University oF Kansas 











REVIEWS 


Historia de la Literatura Espafiola. By M. Romera-Navarro. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1928. 701 pages. 


No better idea of the arrangement and policy of this book can be 
obtained than from a reading of the carefully prepared foreword of the 
author “al lector,” from which the following essential statements have 
been taken: 

“... a cada una de las épocas principales precede un bosquejo del des- 
arrollo histérico, politico y artistico, como fondo del cuadro literario.” 
“Util me ha parecido, asimismo, al tratar de libros especialmente valiosos, 
la exposicién sucinta de sus materias y la transcripcién de pasajes signi- 
ficativos.” “Insisto en lo esencial, y descarto lo muy accesorio.” “He 
puesto también la mira en ... la presentacién ordenada, clara y precisa del 
desenvolvimiento de cada uno de los géneros literarios, que es lo substan- 
tivo y propiamente histérico.” “He procurado, en la critica, la mayor 
objetividad posible.” “... la critica ha de ser, ante todo, comprensién.” 

Chapter follows chapter with logical sequence with the result that the 
reader never finds himself bewildered. Practically every name and every 
work which appear are possessed of especial significance; the work de- 
serves to be called a history of important and significant Spanish litera- 
ture. The objective nature of the criticisms renders the book free from 
prejudices, and stamps it as possessed of a desideratum rarely if ever 
encountered in histories of Spanish literature. Personal views and beliefs 
exist in the mind of the author, and we wonder at his forbearance. Occa- 
sionally he does introduce an element of the subjective, and criticism 
profits thereby. Surely more good than harm is done when he says: 

“Pero creemos que tales novelas (i.e., novelas picarescas), con excep- 
cién acaso del Guzmdn de Alfarache, no tuvieron otro objeto que distraer 
y regocijar a los lectores, siendo cosa de puro entendimiento, sin tendencia 
alguna transcendental y moralizadora” (p. 217). 

The work is scholarly throughout, and has been written with an aim at 
scientific accuracy both in matters of fact and in critical appreciation. 

No work of such magnitude can please all people, nor can it be pre- 
pared flawlessly. Many thoughts and questions will beset the reader whose 
interest is in things Spanish, and the present reviewer offers the following 
comments which have suggested themselves in the course of reading Pro- 
fessor Romera-Navarro’s Historia. 

The chapter on epic poetry is brief, doubtless too brief, for the Ori- 
genes de la epopeya are afforded but fifteen lines of text. The Poema del 
Cid, the Poema de Fernén Gonszélez, and the Leyenda de los Siete Infantes 
de Lara are the only works discussed. One feels that too much space has 
been devoted to summarizing the Poema del Cid. In the summary are to 
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be found quoted lines, but the famous first lines of the manuscript as it 
has come down to us are not included. The start in medias res constitutes 
one of the fine effects of the poem. This is not the first time that a 
fragment has come to be regarded as possessed of more artistic worth 
than the whole. Witness the ballad of the Conde Arnaldos, which unfor- 
tunately this book does not mention. 

The ballad in Spain is surely deserving of a chapter apart. Too much 
has been passed over in this book in an attempt to treat the ballad briefly. 
A complete classification is lacking, and justice does not seem to have been 
done in emphasizing the significance and haunting charm of Spain’s 
popular poetry. 

Again the author has seemed unfair in apportioning only one para- 
graph of criticism to the Celestina, though he calls it “una de las grandes 
obras maestras de la literatura espajiola.” 

One is tempted to feel that the book is not well under way until the 
first ten chapters are written, for chapter eleven on the origenes del teatro 
leaves nothing to be desired. Especially good are the summaries which 
show with unerring precision the contributions to the Spanish theater of 
Juan del Encina and Torres Naharro (pp. 112, 118). 

Negative criticism deserves a place in a work of this kind, and we 
welcome it when it appears, for not infrequently these negative values 
become an excellent criterion whereby an artist’s worth is weighed. One 
example will suffice. Of Hererra the author says: 

“La religion, como asunto, apenas tiene representacién en la obra de 
Herrera. La naturaleza tampoco. ... Las flores y los campos, el cielo y las 
puestas de sol, o cualquiera de los otros aspectos seductores de la natura- 
leza, no son objeto de una detenida pintura. De todo ello se sirve para las 
imagines y comparaciones, pero no para la descripcién” (p. 160). 

A masterly juicio critico that fulfills its purpose perfectly and might 
well serve as a model is that of the picaresque novel Guzmdn de Alfarache 
(pp. 224-25). 

After outlining the plot of La Estrella de Sevilla, Professor Romera- 
Navarro says: 

“El texto antiguo que se conserva de este hermoso drama esta conside- 
rado como una refundicién del original, hecha por mano que no es de 
Lope. Un autorizado critico ha llegado a negar, sin bastante fundamento, 
que La Estrella de Sevilla sea obra de nuestro autor” (p. 320). 

The fact that people have in the past accepted this play as the work 
of Lope de Vega is not sufficient proof that, in spite of the arguments of 
Foulché-Delbosc and A. E. G. Bell, it must still be attributed to Lope. 
Here, if anywhere, there is need of evidence that will disprove the argu- 
ments of Foulché-Delbosc, which surely are not accurately qualified as 
“sin bastante fundamento.” The reviewer is loath to see La Estrella de 
Sevilla removed from the beadroll of Lope’s comedias, but up to the pres- 
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ent the only discussion that tends to go counter to Foulché-Delbosc con- 
cerns the missing lines of the play.’ It is possible to put in doubt another, 
though slight, argument of Foulché-Delbosc. He states, in discussing the 
longer version of the play: 

“Et puisque, en pareille matiére, le moindre détail peut avoir son im- 
portance, je ne puis m’empécher de faire remarquer que l’auteur de El 
Vellocino de oro eat été incapable de confondre la toison d’or avec les 
pommes du jardin des Hespérides” (vers 935).? 

Lope’s knowledge of classical mythology, especially that which is to 
be found in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, is well known. Not only during 
the early period of his life when his knowledge was fresh, but throughout 
his life, Lope utilized themes from and made allusions to classical mythol- 
ogy, and not the least mentioned is the episode of Jason and the golden 
fleece. In his pastoral novel La Arcadia he refers at least three times to 
this episode: 

el vellocino de Célcos (B.A.E. XX XVIII, 48). 

que harto mejor por su vellén fuera a conquistar a Célcos que Jasén 
por el de oro (B.A.E. XX XVIII, 50). 

Célcos, con su vellocino de oro (B.A.E. XX XVIII, 116). 

In La Circe occurs the line: 

Del vellocino de Jasén dorado (B.A.E. XX XVIII, 512). 
Sonnet No. 295 mentions: 

El vellocino, de Jason victoria. 


And a posthumous work, La vega del Parnaso, mentions the golden fleece 
twice in the Didlogo militar: 


Del vellocino de Célcos (B.A.E. XX XVIII, 265) 
El Tusén de oro, ganado 
con mas valor que en la guerra 
en Célcos Jasén (B.A.E. XXXVIII, 266). 


From the comedias Foulché-Delbosc cited only El mayor imposible in 
which Lope mentions both the golden fleece and the apples of the Hes- 
perides. The two events are again mentioned together in El favor agra- 
decido: 

2 Qué vellocino de oro? 

¢Qué manzanas hespéridas? (Act IT) 
and again in El alcaide de Madrid: 


i Traer las manzanas de oro, 
o aquel guardado tesoro 
por que fué a Célcos Jason? (Act I) 


1S. G. Morley, The Romanic Review, XIV, 233-39. 
2 Revue hispanique, XLVIII, 531-32. 
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A reference to the golden fleece alone is found in La hermosa fea: 


Tener los vellones de oro 
cuyo guardado tesoro 
fué perdicién de Medea. (Act II) 


Doubtless a careful examination of all his comedias would reveal many 
more similar references. Therefore it would seem that Foulche-Delbosc 
argued soundly when he claimed that Lope could never have confused 
these two well-known mythological stories. But there is another side to 
the medal. 

Amar, servir y esperar was published in Parte XXII, Madrid, 1635. 
It ends with the line “Roque os ama, Lope os sirve.” All agree that the 
play is by Lope, still in Act I we find the following: 


Andrés. Al nudoso tronco atada 
de un roble, por mejor fruta 
que las doradas manzanas 
de la guerra de Medea, 


and some lines farther : 


Feliciano. No importaran a Medea 
dragones ni toros fuertes, 
porque sus manzanas de oro 
trajera en sus ramos verdes. 


El desprecio agradecido is considered one of the last of Lope’s comedias, 
“escrita después de 1633, puesto que alude (Vega del P., fol. 153) a la 
Parte veintiséis de Lope.”* In the version of this play printed in the 
Obras sueltas of Sancha the following lines appear: 


























2O quién fuera jardin, Jasén famoso, 
del fruto de tus arboles dorado? (Act I) 


Dios hace reyes was first published in Parte XXIII, 1638, but was appar- 
ently written in 1621.4 The following lines are spoken by Enrique in 
Act II: 











Y si las manzanas de oro 
no hubiese hallado Jasén 
fuera a matar el toro 

y a desencantar el dragon. 


La burgalesa de Lerma is mentioned by Lope in the second Peregrino, 
1618. It was printed in Parte X in the same year. In the third act of this 
comedia Belardo (frequently the poetic pseudonym of Lope) says: 

8 Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope, p. 474. 
* Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope, p. 288. 
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Dijo Ovidio que Jasén 

fué a conquistar el tesoro, 
que manzanas de oro son, 
porque con manzanas de oro 
se gana toda aficién. 


Enough has been given to show that either Lope suffered terrible lapses 
of memory, or that Lope did not write the plays which we think he did, 
or (what is most probable) that the plays of the Golden Age have come 
down to us in a mutilated form. Once more it can be said that the only 
reliable version is the autograph manuscript version. No attempt is here 
made to reclaim La Estrella de Sevilla for Lope, but it does seem to the 
reviewer that Foulché-Delbosc may well be misled in his convictions : 

“1° que le texte de La Estrella de Sevilla tel que nous le connaissons 
maintenant est exempt d’interpolations et de retouches ; 2° que ce texte est 
un texte original et non une refonte.”* 


In the meantime it is a pleasure to see this noteworthy tragedy of the 
Golden Age classified again under Lope’s name. May someone make the 
classification certain and permanent. 

Professor Romera-Navarro devotes considerable space to a discussion 
of el honor calderoniano but refers to Lope’s treatment of honor only by 
indirection when he says: 

“La formula de la comedia de Lope es ‘una del mas puro arte, el cual 
de ningun modo refleja siempre la naturaleza como en un espejo, al menos 
reflexivamente’” (p. 321). 


The existing studies of Lope’s treatment of the honor code, with one 
exception, indicate that Lope was not depicting accurately the society and 
customs of his age. Surely the treatment afforded wronged honor in real 
life must at times have been identical with that in Lope’s plays, and we 
know that it was sanctioned by law. Lope himself interrupts the story of 
La més prudente venganza to give his personal opinion of the matter. 
He says: 

“Pues, sefiora Marcia, aunque las leyes por el justo dolor permiten 
esta licencia a los maridos, no es ejemplo que nadie debe imitar, aunque 
aqui se escriba para que lo sea a las mujeres que con desordenado apetito 
aventuran la vida y la honra, a tan breve delito, en grave ofensa de Dios, 
de sus padres, de sus esposos y de su fama. Yo he sido de parecer siempre 
que no se lava bien la mancha de la honra del agravio con la sangre del 
que le ofendié, porque lo que fué no puede dejar de ser, y es desatino creer 
que se quita, porque se mata el ofensor, la ofensa del ofendido; lo que hay 
en esto es, que el agraviado se queda con su agravio y el otro muerto, satis- 
faciendo los deseos de la venganza, pero no las calidades de la honra, que 
para ser perfecta no ha de ser ofendida” (B.A.E. XXXVIII, 34). 


5 Revue hispanique, XLVIII, 520. 
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These remarks speak for themselves. The rare case of vengeance for 
honor’s sake in real life sufficed to make it grist for the mill of the depicter 
of customs. And we do not yet know how effective the use of the avenged 
honor theme in literature was in serving, as Lope suggests, as an example 
to some women and in saving them from perdition. 

The Russian D. K. Petrof seems to have been the first to study the 
question of the honor code in Lope in its relation to contempory life. In 
his Ocherki Bitovova Teatra Lope de Vegi® he has studied the problem 
with surprising thoroughness, and has presented evidence enough to con- 
vince one that Lope was mirroring existing social phenomena in his 
honor plays. It is unfortunate that subsequent studies devoted to the honor 
theme have not made use of the work of Petrof. In fact, few seem to 
know of the man and his contributions to the study of Spanish literature 
except indirectly. He has published the text of Lope’s El sufrimiento de 
honor as an appendix to the work above mentioned, and in a later study, 
Zamyetki po Istorit Staroispanskoi Komedi,’ he published from the manu- 
script version Lope’s Lo que pasa en una tarde. América Castro in the 
Vida de Lope (p. 543) has the following laconic note: 

“Seguin Buchanan ... Lo que pasa en una tarde fué editada por Petrof 
en 1906. ; Dénde?” 

It is a pleasure to be able to call attention to a kindred spirit like Petrof. 

The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are primarily working 
bibliographies of the author. In the foreword he says: 


“Y en todo caso puntualizo con titulo, lugar, fecha y pagina su proce- 
dencia, asi como la fuente de los demas datos recogidos en el presente 
libro.” 


But might it not have been valuable to have included either in the 
bibliographies or in the body of the book at least a mention of the 
existence of the second parts of the Lazarillo and of the second part of 
the Guzmdén de Alfarache by Mateo Lujan? One feels that, though they 
are not important works intrinsically, they deserve a place in any history 
of literature. It is true that the reader must not expect to find bibliographi- 
cal details in a literary history, nevertheless a certain amount becomes 
necessary for the sake of accuracy. For example, Professor Romera- 
Navarro says that the “verdadera joya de la novela histérica,” the Historia 
del Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa, is found in the Inventario of Antonio 
de Villegas, and that it was inserted in the Diana of Montemayor after the 
latter’s death. He does not mention what may probably be the first printed 
version, the so-called Parte de la Corénica (existing as a fragment and 
reproduced in Bulletin hispanique, XXV [1923], plates III-X), which 


6 Zapiski istoriko-filologicheskavo fakulteta imperatorskavo S.-Peterburg- 
skavo Universiteta, 1901. 
7 Ibid., 1907. 
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was possibly utilized both by Villegas and those accountable for the story 
as it appeared in the Diana. Of the Parte de la Corénica we know only 
that it was printed in Gothic type, probably in Zaragoza for the dedication 
is to the “muy noble y muy magnifico sefior, el seior Hieronymo Ximenez 
Dembun, setior de barboles y Huitura mi sefior.” Barboles is not distant 
from Zaragoza. Unfortunately the nature of the type is of no help in 
dating the publication of the little book, for Gothic type was used by the 
Zaragoza printers as late as 1575. However the dedication may be of 
some aid. In the Anales de la Corona de Aragén by Diego José Dormer 
(Zaragoza, 1697) there appears among the Caballeros e Infanzones at the 
Cortes of Aragon held in Monzan in 1533 the name of “Geronimo de 
Embun, Sefior del Lugar de Barboles” (p. 532), and again in 1537 he is 
listed as “Geronimo de Embun, Bayle general de Aragon” (p. 633). In 
the year 1535 “Manuel de Sesse, Bayle general de Aragon,” figured among 
the witnesses to a public act of the Notary of the Cortes (Dormer, p. 592). 
Consequently Gerénimo de Embin had been appointed “Bayle general” by 
the Crown sometime between 1535 and 1537. Had he held this important 
post at the time the dedication to the Corénica was written it is practically 
certain that the title would have been included by the writer of the dedi- 
cation. So it would appear quite probable that the Corénica was published 
not later than 1537. If that is the case the Moorish tale of the Abencerraje 
y la hermosa Jarifa first appeared in print in this little book. 

Not infrequently bibliographical details become complicated, too com- 
plicated for inclusion in this type of history of literature. Of Fernandez 
de Oviedo’s Historia general y natural de las Indias the author says: “la 
primera parte se imprimié en 1535 y las dos siguientes han permanecido 
inéditas hasta mediados del siglo XIX” (p. 173). The actual facts reveal 
what is meant by complicated details. A few chapters of the fiftieth book 
(the foreword and chapters 1-10) were published by the author in 1535, 
and in 1557 the printing of the second part was begun only to be inter- 
rupted by the death of the author. Book twenty of the second part was 
published in that year in Valladolid. 

In a note (p. 235) Professor Romera-Navarro remarks upon the lack 
of an accurate study of Spanish money and monetary values in the Golden 
Age period. No one will deny his statement, and we all hope some day to 
see this lacuna filled. It is a question however whether the ducado “en el 
siglo XVII, era una moneda imaginaria o cantidad, equivalente a once 
reales de vellén, 0 sean dos pesetas y setenta y cinco céntimos.” The ducat 
was an imaginary coin but early in the century at least it was apparently 
worth the same as it was in the late sixteenth century, i.e., about seven 
pesetas. Lewes Roberts in his Merchants’ Map of Commerce® states that, 
in 1617 and 1618, the years during which he was in Spain: 


® Edition consulted, 3d, London, 1677. 
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“In these parts (i.e., Sevilla, Alcala, Medina del Campo), and generally 
throughout Spain, Merchants do keep their accounts in Marvedies; yet 
notwithstanding, for the benefit of Exchanging, they have an imaginary 
Ducate, which Ducate is accounted 375 Marvedies. The Crown of Gold 
is ever worth 400 Marvedies, and the single Rial ever worth 34 Mar- 
vedies” (p. 327). “A Rial single of Castile is worth 34 Marvedies, which 
is 6 d. sterling” (p. 166). “The Ducate of Spain hath 11 Rials of Plate, 
and every Rial, as I said before, 34 Marvedies, and every Ducate 374 Mar- 
vedies, which is 5 s. 6 d. English, the Rial 6 d. and the Marvedies less 
than our farthing” (p. 166). 

Some readers might not understand how it was that Cervantes and his 
family were involved in a murder case because of the fact that a murder 
had been committed at the door of the Cervantes house (p. 236). A state- 
ment that such was the law of the time would remove the mere thought 
that Cervantes might have been guilty of misconduct. It is doubtless this 
very law which Agustin de Rojas had in mind when he wrote in his 
comedia El natural desdichado: 

“Que amaneciendo un hombre muerto, sin saber quien le maté, ahor- 
quen en aquella calle el hombre de mas mala cara.” (Act II, ms. Bib. 
Nac.) : 

One questions the validity of incorporating a summary of Cervantes’ 
masterpiece in any book. It is done here in three pages, and can be read 
in six minutes, while the complete novel represents “unas treinta y cinco 
horas de la més deleitable y provechosa lectura” (p. 257). 

It is not usual to find complete chapters devoted to Quevedo, Tirso, and 
Alarcén, as is the case in the present work. The result is a well-defined 
idea of the significance and worth of the compositions of each. The criti- 
cal summary of Quevedo (pp. 301-3) is especially good. 

It was to be expected that Spain’s eighteenth century would be quickly 
passed over. Four short chapters, comprising 53 pages in all, tell the story 
as it is now generally known and accepted. But scholarship devoted to 
that century has been all too deficient. More painstaking studies, more 
monographs are essential before we can cease to imitate our predecessors 
and say that the eighteenth century was an age of darkness in Spain. 
There were doubtless few works which can receive the name of master- 
pieces, but the significance of the age as a period of transition makes it 
worthy of more study and attention. As yet even simple details are lack- 
ing, and many facts are replete with errors. 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been admirably treated by 
Professor Romera-Navarro. One relishes the sensible manner in which 
the Rimas of Becquer are discussed. Spanish poetry needs more, a great 
deal more, of similar presentations. The severest test of a writer of liter- 
ary history is his ability to handle his contemporaries impartially. When 
one has friends and acquaintances among them, one must keep well poised 
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in order to hew to the line. Nowhere else can the reader find assembled 
in one place a compendium of the best criticism of the moderns in Spanish 
literature. Much that is treated is the result of careful reading, for in 
many instances, through the lack of critical matter, it has been necessary 
for objective judgments to be formed by Professor Romera-Navarro, and 
he is to be congratulated on his carefully chosen, sober comments. 

The modern period in literature is ever the most difficult to deal with. 
Posterity will be the final judge of literary values, but occasionally the 
authors themselves speak out regarding the significance of their writings. 
Of La alegria del capitén Ribot by Palacio Valdés, we read that it is an 
“autobiografia de un lobo de mar, todo ternura y resignacién en sus platé- 
nicos amores de tierra adentro. Es de marcado sabor espiritualista” (pp. 
598-599). Since the purpose which Palacio Valdés had in mind in writing 
the novel is known, it might not be amiss to record it again in this place. 
Sylvester Baxter, in the introduction to the English translation of the 
novel by Minna Caroline Smith (Brentano’s, New York, 1900), says: 
“So, when Sefior Valdés wrote to me, several months ago, about his new 
novel, he said: ‘It is a protest from the depths against the eternal adultery 
of the French novel.’ And when I read the book, I thought that ‘A Mar- 
ried Woman’ would have been a good name for the story, so nobly and 
so truly does it present a type of the true and devoted wife in Cristina 
Marti—one of the great creations in modern literature” (p. vi). 

Spanish literature, like all others, is possessed of a soul, but the Spanish 
soul, el alma castellana, is more elusive than the soul of other literatures. 
It is a spiritual paradox, both complex and simple. We feel that we have 
envisioned it and begin to comprehend it in its simplicity when it starts to 
ramify and we are unable to follow it along its devious paths. The reasons 
why the Spaniard is difficult for us to understand can hardly be put down 
in black and white. Some writers have attempted it—Waldo Frank, Have- 
lock Ellis—but none has really succeeded. One wonders if the present 
volume has not contributed something in the occasional portraits of con- 
temporary writers. Let anyone study the picture of Ramén del Valle- 
Inclan. Surely no better introduction to his works is needed. And the 
soul of Spain can be glimpsed in the eyes of the dramatic poet Eduardo 
Marquina. Our author has not attempted the impossible in trying to reveal 
to us the qualities which are essential for a pure and perfect understanding 
of Spanish literature. To know Spain one must be Spanish. There is no 
other way. But all will be grateful to Professor Romera-Navarro for his 
painstaking effort to bring in an orderly fashion the great essentials of a 
great literature which is still little known and always difficult for an 
Anglo-Saxon to appreciate. 


Georce Irvinc DALE 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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